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FREDERICK STOCK, ALBERT A. STANLEY, 


Conductor of Chicago Symphony Orchestra. onductor of ann festival 
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THEODORE HARRISON, LEONORA ALLEN, LAMBERT MURPHY, 
Baritone. Soprano. Tenor 


WELL KNOWN FESTIVAL CONDUCTORS AND SOLOISTS 
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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured. 
MRS. BABCOCK, 

CARNEGIE Hatt, New York. 


HELENE BARTENWERFFER, 


{[EZZO SOPRANO—VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


: W. 74th St. Tel. 4934 Columbus, 





M. F. BURT SCHOOL 
Sight-Singing, Ear-Training Musical Stenogra- 
phy Normal courses in Public and Private School 
Mus Special coaching fc hurch trials. 
New York School, 1202 Carnegie Hall. 
Address Brooklyn Sct 1202 Lefferts Place. 








JOHANNA BR¢ \CKS-OETTEKING, 
COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts, Oratorio, Musicales. Five Languages. 
Also VOCAL TEACHER. 


604 West 135th S New York. 


DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Aeolian Hall, 33 West 42nd St. 


Phone, 7498 Bryant. New York. 
Special Summer Course, 


ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL STUDIOS. 
49 West 8sth St., New York. 





PUBLIC ACADEMY OF MUSIC OF 
THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 

H. H. Reppert, Director. All Branches Taught. 
Terms very reasonable. Free Scholarshi 

172 E, 117th St. Tel. 6039-J, ig 





HEINRICH MEYN, 
BARITONE, 
Concerts and Oratorio. 
Vocal Studio: 1g0 W. soth St. Tel. Columbus 5493 





PAUL SAVAGE, 
VOICE CULTURE 
803 Carnegie Hall, 
New York. 





H. RAWLINS BAKER, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 


22 Aeolian Hall. 
Tel. 8296 Bryant. 





MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 





BARITONE 
\ e ul e Art of Singing 
S | ( negie H 

M ‘ I A ve New Rochelle, N. Y 
Mes. Henry Smock Miss Susan S. 
Positive 5 a Expert 
preath con. B OIC E. | i 
trol, Perfect’ VOCAL STUDIOS. janguages. 

W 8th St. Tel. 2450 Plaza 





E. PRESSON MILLER, 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 


82 rnegie Hall. Tel. 1350 Columbus. 


MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, 
SOPRANO-—-TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Address personally, 6 W. goth St. 
Phone, 3552 River. 


FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST. 
Recitals and Concerts. 
iction, Leschetizky Method. 
rs1 W. zoth St. Telephone, 5331 Columbus, 








ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL SINGING 
Mwue. Anna E, Ziecrer, Director. 
Met. Opera House Bldg., 1425 B’way, New York. 


Tel, 1274 Bryant. 





Mr. anp Mrs. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 

Summer Term, July -19-August 28. 

, Carnegie ull. Studio phone, 1472 Circle, 

House phone, 3443 Morningside. 








HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 


SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING, 
1425 Broadway—-Metropolitan Opera House. 
Residence, 2184 Bathgate Ave. Phone, 3967 Tremont 





ELIZABETH TOPPING, 
PIANO INSTRUCTION. 


254 W. ro4gth St. - - - New York. 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SOPRANO. TEACHER OF SINGING, 
Studio: 257 West rogth Street. 
*Phone, 8101 Riverside. 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


122 Carnegie Hall, 





ELEANOR PATTERSON, 


Tel. 880 Morningside. sto W. r24th St. 





LOUIS CORNELL, 


Four years first assistant Rudolph Ganz in Berlin. 


Studio: 645 Madison Ave., N. Y. Phone Plaza 4570. 





S1cnor FILOTEO GRECO, 
THE ART OF SINGING, 


Studio: 62 East Thirty-fourth Street, New York. 
Telephone: 4879 Murray Hill. 





MORITZ E. SCHWARZ, 
Ass’t Organist, Trinity Church, New York. 
RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION. 
Address Trinity Church, New York. 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 

SIGHT SINGING SPECIALIST. 

(Galin-Paris-Chevé Method.) 

Instructor 8 years at Metropolitan Opera Co. All 
Singers taught to read (church or otherwise), 
Rhythm, Ear Nr mem Supervisors’ Course. 
Tuesday and Friday Classes. 64 E. 34th St., N. Y. 
lel. 5469-J Bedford, 127 Quincy St., Brooklyn. 











Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO. 
Will receive a limited number of pupils. 


Residence, 34 Gramercy Park. 
Phone, 3187 Gramercy. New York City. 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Director of the Brookfield Summer School of Singing 
7o1 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City. 





LOUISE KELLOGG, 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
1211 Carnegie Hall, Tel. 1350 Columbus, 





JOHN W. NICHOLS, 
TENOR—VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
Summer Term, July s5-Aug. 14. 


University of Vermont : Burlington, Vt. 





CLAUDE WARFORD, 
TENOR. 


Metropolitan Opera House. 
1425 Broadway, New York. 





CARL M. ROEDER, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION, 
607 Carnegie Hall and 423 East r4oth St. 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
No. 143 West 42d St., New York. 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION, 


Certified Teacher of the Lescnetizky Metnop. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York City. 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
851-852 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





WALTER L. BOGERT, 


President National Ass’n Teachers of Singing, 1915; 
President N. Y. State Music Teachers’ Ass’n, 1913. 
Baritone. Teacher of Singing. Lectures and recitals, 
130 Claremont Ave., New York. Tel. 291 Morn’side. 
uesday and Friday, 114 West 72d St. 





JESSIE DAVIS, 
PIANIST. 
Concerts—Recitals—Lessons. 
Studio: 7o1 Pierce Bldg., Boston. 





F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY. 
With the “Musical_ Courier”; Sec’y Manuscript 
Society; Organist re 2 , Baptist Bony New 
York. 439 Fifth Ave.; 292 wn Hill 
Residence, Park ‘ait. onkers, N 





CARL FIQUE, PIano 
KATHERINE NOAK- FIQUE, 


Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 
128 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 





GENEVIEVE BISBEE, 
—Leschetizky Method— 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 


Summer Course—June 15th to August rst. 
38 East 6oth St. ’Phone, 6109 Plaza. 





ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING, 
172 West 7oth St.. New York, 





JESSIE G. FENNER, 


TEACHER OF SINGING, 
Metropolitan — House, 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
hone, Bryant 1274. 





ARENS VOCAL STUDIO, 


The Art of ‘Bei Canto” in all its Branches. 
Fall Term begins October rst. 
308 West 56th St., Tel. 3539 Columbus. 
Send 12c, address Sec’ y, for Booklet, 
“My Vocal Method” 





MME. ADELE LEWING, 

PIANISTE. Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky 
Method. Special Summer Courses for Teachers, 
Studios: 601-2 Carnegie Hall, New York City. 
Phone, 1350 Circle. 





HARRY M. GILBERT, 
PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST. 


Organist-Director Central Pres, Church, N. Y. C. 
Tours with Bispham, Australia, Hawati, Canada, 
ars W. syth St, BH. Y, Tel. 3037 Col, 





HATTIE CLAPPER MORRIS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL BRANCHES, 
1730 Broadway, Cor. 55th St. 
Telephone, 4117 Columbus. 





MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Care Mason & Hamlin, 313 Fifth Ave., New York, 





Mme. EMMA A. DAMBMANN, 
(Mes, Hermann G. FriepMANN.) 
CONTRALTO. 


Vocal Instruction, Concerts. 
Residence Studio, Hotel Calumet. 


Phone: Columbus 1628. 340 West 57th St. 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOCAL CULTURE, 230 East 62d Street 
Complete musical education given to students 

from the beginning to the highest perfection. 

F. & H. CARRI, Directors, 





Mr. AND Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Home Studio: 163 East 62d St., New York. 





T. TERTIUS NOBLE, 
ORGANIST AND MASTER OF THE CHOIR, 


St. Thomas’ Church, Fifth Ave. and 53d St. 
Lessons in Organ, Theory and Composition, 





VON DOENHOFF, 
VOICE—HELEN. PIANO—ALBERT. 
1186 Madison Ave. 


’Phone: 1332 Lenox. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, VIoLInNistT. 


Nine years of successful teaching and concertizin; 
in Berlin. Will accept engagements and a limit 
number of pupils. 
Address: 25 West 126th St., New York. 
*Bhone, Harlem 3427. 
(te Philadelphia Mondays. Address 1821 Dia- 
mon . 





BRUNO HUHN, 


Is Teaching During the Summer. 
231 West 96th St., New York. Tel. Riverside 1464. 


STYLE, DICTION, REPERTOIRE, ETC., TO 
VOCALISTS, 
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SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES AND ARTS 

5 CIN lotion for Singers Our Specialty 
Languages Taught Practically 

237 West =— Street New York 


Phone Riverside 5930 


SSE GARDNER Mioinist 


MEMBER KNEISEL ieee - aeee-aees 
AddresstorSummer - rside, R. I. 


rene CE AG LE comaro 


CONCERT :: ORATORIO :: RECITAL 
Management: Alma Voedisch, 394) Rokeby Street, Chicago, Ill. 


LAETA HARTLEY 


Concert Pianist 
Management: WALTER ANDERSON, 17] West 67th St., New York 


PAULINE LEMMER iain Pacadiad 


KY Art or SINGING 


Correct Breathing and Voice Placing a Specialty 
239 FIFTH AVENUE, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


MORTIMER WILSON 


PHILADELPHIA 
Address, Balance of Season: Atlanta Philharmonic 





























“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL 7220? £7.21 of 


Summer School, June 21- Bea 27 
130 West 97th Street - ew York City 


VIVIAN C. SANFORD 


CONCERT PIANIST AND VIOLINIST 








Instruction, Violin, Piano and practical Harmony 
and Counterpoint 
130 W. o7th St., New York City. River 2172 
wassni Ty, BPS 
———_—_—_—_—_—_—_—————— 
CONDUCTOR 


Symphony, Opera, Oratorio 
THE POWELTON, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


r STRICKLAND 


Y Composer of “Bout Rabbits." “There Live. a Mald,"’ Eto. 
4130 West 118th Street - - New York 


Mildred POTTER 


CONTRALTO 
CONCERTS, ORATORIO, Etc. 


Management: 
Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 


1 West 34th St., New York 
Phone 6204 Greeley 











MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANI 
TEACHER OF PIANO 





Studio: Carnegie Hall - - - - New York 
sBUTLER =. 
S Concerts 
A PUPILS ACCEPTED 


612 Fine Arts Building, 


SUE HARVARD, Soprano 


Season 1915-16 King Edward Apt's, Bayard St., Pittsburgh 
Business Address: 815 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh 


Chicago, Ill. 





Marion T. Marsh 


HARP— Concert, Chare! 


h, 
Address, 769 Carroll St. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Phone Prospect 7272 W. 


Helen Frances (> FASE, 


COACH 
Concert Accompanist 


W. 98th St.. New York Phone River 7600 





Baroness LITTAvonELSNER 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
562 Park Avenue, New York. Phone, 6792 Piaza. 


MARTA KRANICH 


SOPRANO 
OPERA — CONCERT — ORATORIO 
Address care Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York 








: GAGLIANO 


E 
Piano and Vocal Instruction 
330 W. 95th Street, New York Phone: River 6137 





Improvep Music 


oO 
DUNNING SYS Sever FoR BEGINNERS. 


Send for information and booklets of indorse- 
ments. Mrs, Carrie Louise Dunning, 11 West 
6th St., New York City. Western address: 
ortland, Ore. 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 
PRANO 
Cake "Oratorio, Recitals 


1353 N. State St., - - Chicago, Til. 


cas BENHAM Fianist 


Concerts Recitals Lessons 
Studio: 1299 Bryden Road, Columbus, Ohio 


ANNE 


STEVENSON 


Soprano «»¢ Teacher 


(Belari Method) 























828-9 CARNEGIE HALL 
Tel. Circle 2822 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building - - - « 











Chicago 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


t Org 
Organist pr Director Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theological Seminary. 
412 Fifth Ave.. New York. 


MAXIMILIAN 


PILZER 


Violinist 
tor West risth St. Telephone 
New: York. Morningside 8832. 
New Studio, Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., 
1425 Broadway, New York. 
Western representative, ack Mudd, St. Louis, Mo. 














w.0 FORSYTH 


Pianist ane Teacher of the Higher Art 
{ Piano Playing 
TE omnia FOR CONCERT ROOM 
sewattann OR TEACHING 


Address: Care Nordheimers, Toronto, Canada 


MAX FRIEDMAN, PIANIST 


Studio: 267 Vernon Avenue, Brooxtyn, N. Y. 
Phone, 5163 Williamsburg. 


{EDWARDS tte 


4000 Delmar Bivd., St. Louis, Mo. 


GUSTAV STRUBE 


CONDUCTOR—COMPOSER—VIOLINIST 
Care of Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore 


care WILLARD 

















FINE ARTS BUILDING CHICAGO 
BIRDIGE BLYE iiss 
Pianist 


5424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


Philipp MITTELL 


TEACHER OF VIOLIN and ENSEMBLE PLAYING 
939 Elghth Ave., New York City Phone 9630 Columbus 








Gustaf Holmquist 


BAS S QO 
CONCERTS, ORATORIO, ETC. 


Manazemen Alma Voedisch 
I Rokeby Street, Chicago, Ill. 


JOHN B. MILLER, = 


624 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


HAZEL EDEN-MUDGE 


SOPRANO 
CONCERT—RECITAL—ORATORIO—OPERA 
5422 Kenwood Avenue, Chicago, Ili. Phone, Hyde Park 3268 


Mme. E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St., Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Reston one? and — 

nstructio 


Soloist with a York Petieonesie 

and Boston Symphony Orchestras, &c. 

STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address, 144 East rsoth Street, New York City. 
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For Information 
Address -«- ~ 





MRS. A. M. VIRGIL 


THE 


VirgilConservatory 


UNEQUALLED ADVANTAGES 


Literature Upon’ Request 


42 West 76th St. 
NEW YORK 





= BOWNE 


SOPRANO; 
Concert Z Oratorio Opera 


Personal Representatives: 
FOSTER & FOSTER 


Tel. 4422 Bryant 


& FINNEGAN 


Management: G. DEXTER RICHARDSON 
sor FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


BEULAH B. MUNSON 


SOPRANO 


Concert and Oratorio 724 Nostrand Ave. 
Voice Culture Brooklyn, N. Y. 


(PLUMB 


CONTRALTO 
Address: 4173 Lake Park Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Phone, Oakland 3240 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago. 


BONCI 


SAYS: 


“in examining a mg voice 
od Many it a fault, | always 
st to him to consult 

There ‘e no voice defect that can 
escape her notice, and that can- 


rn 





25 W. 42nd St. 





TENOR 























MADAME VALERI. 


not be corrected by her ability, tremolo included, when bad 
ae A fot gone so far as to cause looseness in the 
vocal ¢ 


THE ROCKINGHAM, 1748 Broadway 














Matshall COBB a 


Management May 
1312 Farmers’ Bank Buildings , Pa. 


POSNER®.:; 


25 East 112th Street New York 
HENRY 


GORDON THUNDER 


CONDUCTOR : The Choral Society of Phila., The Fortnightly 


Club of Phila. 
10 S. 18th Street VOICE 





mmP>mamg 





Philadelph'a 


IKLIBANSKY 


Eight years leading teacher. 
Stern Conservatory, Berlin; three 
years at Institute of Musical Art. 

Two Summer Courses in Voice 
Production, Breath Control, and 
Repertory Studies for concert, 
oratorio and _ opera, beginning 
June 1 and June 1s. 


Studio 212 W. 59th St., New York City. Columbus 2329 


JENNETTE LOUDON 


STUDIOS 


614 Fine Arts Building, Chicago 
Home or THE Beztruoven Trio 


* TIETJENS 


PIANIST 
11 East 69th Street, New York 















wot 


Telephone 8255 Plaza 


HARRISON WILD Concert 
M. Organist 


KIMBALL HALL, 243 Wabash Ave. 
INSTRUCTION 


PIANO ORGAN 


CONDUCTOR—Apolle Musical Clab,’Mendelssohe Club 





Chicago 





GEORGIA KOBER, Pianiste 


Pres. Sherwood Music School 
300 Fine Arts Annex CHICAGO, ILL. 


Katharine HOFFMANN sccomeans 


WITH SCHUMANN-HEINK TOUR 
Home Address: Sr. Paut 


S. WESLEY nie 


St. James Chu 
22d and Walnut Sts., 


ORGAN RECITALS. 








Philadelphia. 
INSTRUCTION. 


VITTORIO CARPI 


VOCAL TEACHER IN FOUR LANGUAGES 
Florence, Via del Conti, 7 


ue? DILLING 


Harpist—Solo and Ensemble 
Personal Address, 27 East 62nd Street, New York City 
Telephone, Plaza 6746. 


~ % 


























TENOR COMPOSER 

“Two Roses” “Ah, Love, but a Day” 
“Forever and a Day” “Maiden’s Yea and Nay” 
Hotel Marie Antoinette, Broadway. 66th and 67th Sts.. New York 








HALLET GILBERTE Tel. 2740 Columbus 
CONDUCTOR 


SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


ETHELYNDE SMITH 


SOPRANO 


Personal Address: 458 Cumberland Ave., Portland, Maine 
Management: ERNEST L. BRIGGS. Stelnway Hall Bidg., Chicago 


JOHN Composer Pianist 
Concerts and Recitals 
ADAM Instruction 
Room 16, Metropolitan 
Opera House Buliding 


GRACE KERNS 


SOPRANO 


St. Bartholomew’s Church, New York. 
Management: HAENSEL & JONES 


Aeolian Hall, 29 W. 42nd St.. New York Phone 6427 Bryant 


fae OCOTT 


Composer of 


“JOHN O’DREAMS” 
Dramatic Mezzo 


ELSA LYO Soprano 
Available for Concertsand Opera for Season 1915-16 
Home Address: Newark, Ohio 

















“THE REVELATION,” Etc. 





‘MIDDLETON 


t Metropolitan —— = New York 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
407 Pierce Building 


MRS. GARL ALVES 


Special Attention to Correct Voice Production 
Opera, Oratorio and Lieder 
48 West 90th Street, New York 
Telephone, Riverside 5228 


REUBEN H. 


DAVIES 


Concert Pianist 
Address, care of Musical Courier 
437 Fifth Avenue New York 


IBERGEY 
Chicago Opera School 


Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, ill. 





Boston 
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| = One of the three 
V FRI : Great Pianos of 
ld 
DILANO. the Wor 
THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK CHICAGO 
OWNERS OF THE EVERETT PIANO COMPANY, BOSTON 























NICH: &: BACH 
Ultra-Quality PIANOS 
and PLAYER PIANOS 















The perfected product of more than half a century 
of unswerving effort to produce the very best, the i 
Kranich & Bach owes its popularity not so much 
to advertising as to tangible, demonstrable, really 
remarkable musical superiority that is apparent 
to anyone who will investigate and intelligently 
choose between real and fancied values. i] 





Made in the Heart of Manhattan, 23rd Street, near Third Avenue 














HARLEM WAREROOMS, 16 West 125th St. NEW YORK CITY i 














INNIE M.-—— | 
gitunttaMsa MeCONNELL |, VVILSON 


M Connell Vocal Trio 
204 Cathedral Parkway, (W. \i0thSt.» New York | CONTRALTO 


Phone: River 6439 | 1217 Arapahoe St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


WILLIAM J. FALK (ati » CADMAN 
Assist | 


: int to Mr, Oscar SAENGER 
TEACHER OF SINGING CO ae pens. 








The Best Bargain is Quality— 


HE Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 

today which is still being built by its original 
maker. es s : % 4 Ps 
@ Its continued use in such institutions as the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, University of Illinois, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin and Northwestern University, 
is the best proof of its satisfactory tone qualities 
and durability. :: s ss i rs. s 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog. 


THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago :: :: MAKERS 














A. B. CHASE PIANOS 


Artistanos 
Highest Type of Artistic Instruments 


For the Pianist, the Singer, the Teacher, the 
Student, the Conservatory, the Concert, the Home 


Factory at 
NORWALK, OHIO 


Reference: The Editor-in-Chief of THe Musicar 
CourIER, 


BUSH & LANE 


The Style 16 Upright Grand Piano 
with the Grand Tone 























FACTORY, $3 33 HOLLAND, MICH. 
FRANK WOELBER }222:'3,,| CARLO NICOSIA 
« ormerly conductor wit entury an 


Authorized Exponent of the 
GOBY EBERHARDT METHOD 
864 Carnegie Hall, New York. Phone Audubon 3396 


VAR ontrato | SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
E oratorio : Concert - Recital and Opera | Pupiis Accepted Fine Arts Blidg., Chicago 


Hammerstein Opera Companies, 
Coaching for Opera in French, Italian and English. 
5 West 65th St., New York. 














Phone, Ravenswood 2319 849 Lakeside Place. Chicago 
®. CLARK Balin 
ritone Recital in Costumes with His Compan 
HERBERT MILLER Baritone Transcontinental Tour Now Being Booked 
716 Fine Arts Building Chicago Address Secretary, 83 Auditorium Bullding Chicago, III. 











Interpretation and Artistic Finish In Recitals of oye Commentions spd His Famous 

Phone Riverside 6919. 292 West gad St., New York | jairegs. care of WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO.. BOSTON 
iB 

t T 

° c enor 
TENOR H 
Concert Oratorio Recital _&£ 

Soloist Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York R Oratorio :: Concert :: Opera 

(LIMITED NUMBER OF PUPILS ACCEPTED) | 
23 West 42nd Street New York Management, Harriet M. Snow, 64 €. Van Buren St., Chicago, III. 





Virgil School of Music 


SUMMER SESSION begins Mon., June 28. 
Enrollment Sat., June 26. For prospectus 
address Secretary, Executive Office, 

567 Third Ave., New York. 


x. VIRGIL 
studios RAGHA LINN 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY $2222 
THE Ln SCHOSL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART IN THE WEST 


nent instructors the following might be mentioned: 





Kimball Hall 
Chicago 





Vict Garwood, Theory—A. Weidig, Arthur Olaf Enderson. 
vy, Silv Scionti Public School Music—O. E. Robinson. 
Rag Lint Ed Dramatic Art—Walton Pyre. 


JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President. 


Catalog mailed free. 





ESTABLISHED 1867 


CLARA BAUR, Foundress, 


Conducted according to methods of most progressive 
European conservatories. 


Elocution — MUSIC — Languages 


Faculty of International Reputation. 
enna advantages for post-graduate and repertoire 
work, 

Ideal location and residence department with 
superior equipment. 
Students may enter at any time. 


Highland Avenue and Oak Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 









For atalogue and information 
address Miss Berra Baur, Directress. 














GEORGE D. HERWIG| ZOE FULTON 


TENO 
2 h, Pa. PRIMA DONNA CONTRALTO 
ee ee ae Per. Add.: Pennsylvania College for Women, Pittsburg, Pa. 


(Limited number of pupils accepted) 


DAN BEDDOE tenn|f NORTH ‘rm 


T Culb — vt. Bid Chi 
ane ertson, e P) G+ cago 
= > Sogn oe Soneeten " Western Representative : 


odtonumabe bm Re ey i x M. S. Routzahn, Great Falls, Montana 


REUTER &=== YQ 


Pianist Concert Organist and Composer 
624 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago | STUDIO 853 AND 836 CARNEGIE HALL NEW YORK 


Special course in Tone-placement, Respiration, 


SOPRANO r 
Physical Development, 
Direction: WALTER ANDERSON Injured voices restored, cause demonstrated, 
171 West 57th Street New York defects remedied, 


ALOIS 


TRNKA [Elsa Fischer 


String Quartet 


Concert Violinist 
AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS 


108 W. 111th St, New Yor \ City, Phone Cathedral 6905 | Address J. L. Hogan, 1 West sath St., New York 




















Cincinnati, Ohio, Greenwood Building 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


formerly Milan, London, New York 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Pupils prepared for ea Concert, Oratorio. 


TAMOPN=F3 | LVPOoCcA 
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ROBERT FRANZ. 


A CENTENNIAL TRIBUTE. 


By EDGAR STILLMAN KELLEY. 
































In order to appreciate the true merits of a great creative 
artist, we must not judge his works from the standpoint 
of the present day after thousands of imitators have di- 
luted or dissipated the inherent force of his epoch-making 
innovations. On the contrary, we must ascertain what ar- 
tistic traditions obtained at the time the master in ques- 
tion invented or discovered the new principles of features 
which embellished or verified his works, 

We are safe in assuming that as soon as the value of 
these new principles had been demonstrated, they would in- 
evitably be applied by others-—not only by masters, but 
also by mediocrities. Hence we find the third rate talents 
of one age employing technic and producing effects un- 
known to men of genius of a previous epoch. We can hear 
half fledged craftsmen prattling glibly of themes of such 
serious import that the masters of old never approached 
them save with fasting and prayer. Let us take an illus- 
tration from the world of pictorial art. 

The casual observer may smile at the quaint, naive pro- 
ductions of Cimabue. 
harsh, stiff 
and he will at once perceive the marked progress made by 


But iet him compare them with the 


outlines of contemporaneous Byzantine art 
the Italian painter toward a beautified realism, and the 


greatest art always exemplifies this beautiful realism. 
When Leonardo da Vinci, after profound study and pa- 
tient experiment, had succeeded in finishing his Mona Lisa, 
showing the possibility of giving to the human face por- 
trayed on canvas the subtler shades of expression, Raphael 
adopted these methods and produced his beatific Madonnas. 
But these very qualities, so lovely in the works of Da Vinci 
and Raphael, when imitated by less worthy painters be- 
came, through constant use, cheap and vulgarized until 
artis‘s wearied of them. 

At length Dante Gabriel Rossetti conceived the idea, that 
in order to produce works of merit, one should avoid much 
that had hitherto been regarded as beautiful. This seems 
to have been the keynote of the reactionary school known 
as Pre-Raphaelites. The artificial naivete of this group of 
painters ultimately outweighed their more valuable traits 
and easily led to the creation of the inevitably common- 
place and the deliberately ugly. Indeed the gospel of un- 
Beauty has become so widely promulgated in all depart- 
ments of art, and so powerful is its sway that any produc- 
tion, no matter how hideous or inane is certain to attract 
some degree of solemn attention. More than this, if se- 
rious appreciation be withheld from the perpetrators of 
the innovations, they: regard themselves as martyrs. 

This anomalous condition renders the task of judging 
the merits of an artist doubly difficult. As a prominent 
Berlin journalist said to me a few years ago, “When we 
listen to that which is truly enjoyable, we are told by some 
of our critics that it is ‘banal.’ When our ears are suf- 
ficiently outraged by a novelty, it is forthwith pronounced 
‘advanced’ or ‘progressive.’” In endeavoring to estimate 
the intrinsic 
longer in our midst, we 
tastes and preferences to color unduly our verdict, state 


value of the compositions of a man, no 


can without allowing our own 
the prevalent modes of expression when his activity be- 
gan, and compare them with the conditions at the time of 
his death. 
fluence. 
On reviewing the epoch-making events of the eighteenth 
century, we find a condition of affairs startling in its ab- 


By this means, we can gain an idea of his in- 


normity. The successful efforts of those high in author- 
ity to monopolize power had, after ages of accretion, come 
to such a focus of absolutism that oppressed humanity 
could no longer endure the strain. Then followed the in- 


evitable reaction in the effort to readjust matters, Phases 








of this reaction are known as the French Revolution, the 


Reign of Terror, and the Napoleonic wars. During those 
awful upheavals were brought forth ideas of such magni- 
that 
Music, 
therefore, the most emotional of all the arts, was called 


tude, griefs so keen, and passions so tempestuous, 


words alone were inadequate to express them. 
upon to act as interpreter. But this interpreter was not 
There 
tone possibilities far 


to be the bland, placid music of the rococo school. 


existed latent in the language of 


greater than were apprehended by the ancient regime. In- 
deed, the world had waited many centuries for the revela- 


tion of this richer expression. But who was to awaken 


these slumbering powers? 


Men yet unborn. Therefore it was, that the 


cedented occurred. 


unpre- 


Never in the history of music has there appeared such a 


group of stars of the first magnitude in such close prox- 





ROBEKT FRANZ, 


The famous Lieder composer, whose centenary occurred on 


June 28 
imity as when the Romanticists made their advent. True, 
Bach and Handel immortalized the year 1685. But, clus- 
tering about the date 1810, we see Hector Berlioz, born in 
1803; Mendelssohn in 1809; Chopin and Schumann in 1810; 
I8I1; 
1815. 


Liszt in Wagner and Verdi in 1813, and Robert 


Furthermore, these are hard 


numerous stars of the 


Franz in pressed by 
such as Nicolai, 
Hiller 
If we include in 
this series Schubert, who was more modern in his sym- 


second magnitude, 
David, 1810; F. 


broise Thomas, 1811, and Henselt, 1814. 


Félicien and Ferdinand and Am- 


pathies than Mendelssohn, we find that these dates outline 
the stormiest period of The oldest, 
Franz Schubert (1797), first saw light two weeks after the 
battle of Rivoli; the last, Robert Franz, ten days after the 
battle of Waterloo. 


On listening to the music most characteristic of these 


Napoleon’s career. 


illustrious men, we perceive numerous features previously 


unknown. Richer harmonies are employed, sharper dis- 





sonances are introduced, more rapid modulations are in 


dulged in, on the ‘whol 
appeal All this 
impels us to acknowledge that Nature had 


unique rhythms devised; 


a more direct and immediate emotional 


thus provided 


an ideal means of voicing not only the grief and despair, 
but the longing and hope of mankind, and in so doing 
gave the world a new and powerful school for art. This 


was not the result of blind for- 


tuity, but of Divine forethought 


constellation, therefore, 





We have now arrived at the last of the list of the great 
Romanticists whose centenary festiv have been cele- 
brated. I am free to confess that the name of Robert 
Franz possesses for me a special interest, inasmuch as he 
is the only one of the number with whom I ever had th 
opportunity of coming into personal relationship. 

Through the kindness of my friend, Adolph M. Foerster 
the composer, who had long known the great song writer 
1 obtained a letter of introductic Dr. Franz and fel 
at liberty to send him in 1891, a group of my recently 
published songs, with a view to obtaining the master’s 
criticism. 

In due time I received a reply and almost reproache¢ 
myself for having put the composer to such inconveniences 
He began by saying that owing t los earing he 
experienced much difficulty in following certain compli- 
cated harmonic progressions t that he ypreciated m 
effort to clothe the text with appropriate music An i 
teresting and cha: istic comment was to the effect that 
he himself avoided wherever possible anything but the 
shortest introductions, transitions and afterplays. He rec 
ommended—as indeed he did to eve ne—a study of the 
vocal compositions of Bach and Handel, whose works he 
had edited, and advised a caretul following of their treat 
ment of the voices. One sentence of this letter is especially 


suggestive of the master Chere exists in every true poem 


a latent melody which reveals 
the proper spirit.” In reviev 
had 


success. 


ngs of Franz on 
sees with what care he various melo- 


dies and with what logized for 


d by a stroke of 





writing in pencil, which wa 








paralysis leaving him as the only means of communicating 
to the world, the ability to write slowly with his left hand 
only. 

Shortly after receiving this letter, I ventured send 
Franz my settings of Poe’s “Eldorad 1 “Israfel sk 
ing permission to dedicate them to him This he kindly 
granted, adding that this coul nly affor iim pleasure 
as it was one of the instances that assured him that 
received abroad (especially among the America cog 
nition which was so often refused him at hom t tl 
enthusiastic appreciation of foreigners should be « 
ered worthy of comment by a m like F seemed 
very singular to me at the time, but [ soon realized his 
utter loneliness, owing to the death of his gifted wife, and 
his isolation from all musical activity, caused him to dwell 
on the neglect he experienced at the hands of the German 
musicians till his death, in October, 1892. In these casua! 
remarks found in my letters from Franz, a clue is afforded 


1 - 1 


to much that is characteristic in the career of this com 


poser. 

As above mentioned, Robert Franz was born June 28. 
1815, in Halle-on-the-Saale, the birthplace also of Handel 
Like Handel, his early longing to study music was 
thwarted by his parents, and he was twenty years of age 
before he could follow his inclination. In the meantime 


however, young Franz had absorbed thoroughly those Ger- 


man qualities and traits which later gave such a 


The 


pro- 


nounced color to his art creations. home of Franz 
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3 Germany that was under the influence 
. Iksong, the Reformation and the Protes- 
ope al [hose who have ever experienced the quaint 
f listening to one of the old German chorales 
irtet of trombones on the tower of a church 


w deeply the hymn “Ein feste Burg” 


Robert Franz when as a child he heard 


rendered at the celebration of the 


hi 
thus 


Reformation. This memory remained 


life and influenced him not only music- 


a 









~ 
Fr 
; 
Fat 
_ ae 
i 
Ate 
“pl 
= 
but seems to have indicated the specific 
js should follow. Indeed the chorale and the 
lated V« lied colored the creations of Franz, 
7 ss the fondness for these forms led him to 
lf t e study of Bach, who represented the 
=; 1 expression of Lutheranism. 
ee editorial work of Franz was of a value that can 
ciated unless one is familiar with the mu- 
ome of the original manuscripts that 
3 me vn to us. Again many passages of recitative, 
ely of a bass with figures. These mem- 
~ ed when Bach or Handel filled in the har- 
a e hands of less inspired men the result 
nmonplace With great pains Franz lived 
ere lf to those old scores, so congenial to him, and 
su traced out imaginary voice progressicns 
lity to the spirit of Bach or of Handel 
> 1 lost his hearing and was unable to earn 
% composing or teaching, the Prussian Govern 
5 i pension. Having a wife and five chil- 
= reat boon. But—a certain band of musi- 
rs contrived to have this pension dis- 
it Franz was in a very bad predicament. 
the ever generous Franz Liszt and his 
f concerts was given and a sufficient fund 
: : t le Franz to live upon the interest. There 
icts connected with this episode in 
plain much of his subsequent neglect 
k is perpetually underrated even at 
get that Franz was more or less iden- 
Ne ; called the “New German School,” 
\\ Opposed to them were the ad- 
3 Mendelssohn, Meyerbeer, Brahms group. 
; 1 ‘test was published inveighing 
ia <S 
} the production of the leaders 
<= N German School, which propounds 
eories re forced to pro- 
> welfare of music, and can 
J ANNES BranMs 
Jos. Joacuim, 
IE 5.3 Jur. O. Grim, 
eZ BerRNARD SCHOLTZ 


1 addicted to novel devices 
teful to 


he past than with the 





those whose 


Was adistas 


present—let 


Indeed, some of these 
innovations were led to sad aberrations. Nevertheless, it 
seems strange that so many who are devoted to Brahms 
are enthusiastic concerning procedures which infinitely 
surpass in questionable qualities the condemned methods 
of Liszt and Wagner. 

As the war waged upon these leaders of the new school 
grew in bitterness, Franz found himself between two fires. 
His inventive powers led him to employ striking harmonies 
and bold melodies, while his contemplated skill and de- 


alone the future—is not strange. 


ee (tly tne asl Op, £ No.3 


votion to Bach prevented him from flying off on the tan- 
gent. His music was too romantic for the conservatives, 
other hand, he could not subscribe to all the 
tenets of Wagner. Hence the latter severed all connection 
with him. In fact, Franz was in the position of those 
Girondists who, while favoring certain reforms demanded 
by the French Revolutionists, sought to obtain their end 
by milder means than those advocated by the “Mountain.” 

In reviewing the most potent influences that affected the 
career of Franz and imparted the peculiar quality to his 
work that rendered him famous, should be mentioned the 
choral and its kindred Volkslied. When we play through 
the accompanimen‘s of the songs of Mozart, Beethoven and 
even many of Schubert, we are impressed chiefly with the 


but on the 


gressions. 


phrase is repeated. This variation in the vocal part was 
never made unless the character of the text demanded a 
special stress or change of mood at a given word. 

Familiar illustrations of the elesion of the voice part, 
and rearrangement of the rhythm in a melodic phrase may 
be found in “Es hat die Rose sich beklagt” (“It was the 
Rose who sadly sighed”), op. 42, No. 5, “Und die Rosen 
die prangen” (“And the Roses they flourish”), op. 10, No. 
5, and “Standchen” (Serenade”), op. 17, No. 2. (See Ex- 
ample 4.) 

Excellent examples of the Bach choral-like part-writing 
may be found in “Marie,” op. 18, No. 1; “Das Macht das 
dunkelgrune Laub” (“It is the leaves so dark and green”), 
op, 20. No. 5; “Wie des Mondes Abbild” (“As the broken 
moonbeam”), op, 6, No. 2, and others will doubtless occur 
to the reader. That this application of Bach’s methods 
especially fitted Franz for his editorial work and the build- 
ing up of interesting voice lines upon the simple figured 
basses of Bach and Handel is self evident. If the student 
will try to fill in the outlines of some of the basses in 
question or take some of the other editions of the “St. 
Matthew Passion,” and then compare it with that of Franz, 
he will see what ideal work has been done by the latter. 
Let him take, for instance, the aria, “Give me back my 
dearest Master” (page 161 of the Ditson edition), and follow 
the progressions of the inner voices and watch how grace- 
fully they are interwoven with the upper part taken by the 
violin. Here as well as in many of his songs Franz has 
shown the influence of Chopin in the refined dispersion of 
his harmonies. 

With respect to harmony, Franz too was a pioneer in his 
own domain. While the inspiration derived from Schubert, 
Chopin and Schumann is obvious, he soon struck an indi- 
vidual vein, a vein that in turn subsequently influenced 
others. In his song “Friihling und Liebe” (“Spring and 
Love”), op. 3, No. 3, we are struck at the outset by the 
bold harmonic outline—very daring in that day. (See Ex- 
ample 1a.) By comparing it with Example 1b (transposed 
from Example 1c), we see how suggestive it had proved to 
Wagner when he scored the initial measures of the second 
act of “Tristan and Isolde.” But it also shows what phe- 
nomenal powers Wagner possessed of assimilating and 
amplifying any material that he absorbed—qualities truly 
Shakespearean. 

A favorite song with Wagner was “Ja du bist elend” 
(“Yes thou art wretched”), op. 7, No. 2. Franz heard 
Wagner sing it when he visited the latter in Zurich, and 
thought he over declaimed it. Be this as it may, it is easy 
to see why it appealed to the opera writer, for the modula- 
tory scheme is truly startling. (See Example 2.) Ob- 
serve the transition from C major to C sharp minor, thenc> 
to D minor. The song moves on through the keys of E 
flat minor, E minor, F minor, F sharp minor and G minor 
—motives a, b and c, being interchangeably employed in 
order to vary somewhat the otherwise monotonous pro- 
This unprecedented shifting of tonalities mus: 

















9 So ee 


intention of giving a good harmonic support to the voice. 
But in carefully inspecting the piano part of the Franz 
Licder, we find quite a different treatment. The piano 
often plays a melody of its own, (See Example 4.) Again 
many contain not only a duplication of the vocal part, but 
other independent voice parts. (See Example 3.) This 
practical independence of each part curiously combined 
with an interdependence of all the voices made it possible 
for Franz to omit the vocal part for a time—from one 
beat to a couple of measures—without imperiling the flow 
of the Satz. Again this curious procedure enabled the 
composer to give quile different tones to the voice in one 
verse to those employed in another, where the same prom 
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have fascinated Wagner. It showed how with care, expe- 
rience and inspiration, such work could become mightily 
effective. How effective, a perusal of “Tristan and Isolde,” 
Act II, Scene II, will show. It becomes all the more con- 
vincing when one observes what an impor‘ant role is played 
in this gorgecus scene by the melodic-harmonic th-me in 
Fxample No. r 

Franz, like Bach, Beethoven, Chopin (and later Wagner) 
proved the expansive powers of the motive, and his songs 
by their compactness and homogeneity show how valuable 
is this thematic quality of his work. He once remarked to 
a friend that in his sonzs a cer‘ain motive forms the basis 
of the composition, “but the motive must be capable of de- 
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velopment. The foundation of a song is generally a mo- 
tive which corresponds with the impart of the text.” This 
fits in aptly with the quotation made above, that “one must 
listen for the melody of a poem in the proper spirit.” 

To what good purpose Franz listened is especially well 
shown in his song “Fiir Musik,” op. 10, No. 1, where a two 
measure motive is logically worked out (See Example 3). 
A sort of double motive is indicated in Example 4, from 
“Schlummerlied,” op. 1, No. 10, which also shows in its 
subsequent development Chopinesque chord dispersions. 

In the music of Chopin, particularly where the folk ele- 
ment predominates, the influence of the obsolescent modes 
or ecclesiastical keys may be felt, and is interesting to note 
—how Franz also revived or 


voice of exceptionally pleasing quality, which, combined 
with her general musicianship, makes her a favorite. 

Mr. Meldrum takes high rank among the young pianists 
of America. Since graduating under Albert Lockwood at 
the School of Music a couple of years ago, he has done 
considerable public concert work. In his two groups he 
appeared to splendid advantage, and handled his numbers 
in a masterful way. His work is the more remarkable 
from the fact that he has been absolutely blind from birth. 
However, his work on the concert platform is of such a 
nature that a large proportion of the audience were un- 
aware of his physical defect. 

On Tuesday afternoon, July 20, Director Stanley gave 

his third lecture on the subject, 














rediscovered these ancient —g— — ae — “How to Make a Community, 
keys, using them in his songs k= KX Zz AR ARNE. and Is It Worth While?” In 
from time to time whenever his forceful and enthusiastic 
they fitted the mood of the Pudlante noble cetlarce, manner he delved into the 


poem. His setting of Mrs. 
Heman’s “Mother, Oh, Sing 
Me to Rest” suggests strongly 
the Dorian mode (albeit with 
a major dominant). Occasion- 
ally the composer indicates this 
modal suggestion at the begin- 
ning of a number, thus “Im 
Rhein, Im Neiligen Stromé,” 
op. 18, No. 2, we see “Im 
Legendtone” and in “Es Klingt 
in der Luft,” op. 13, No. 2— 
“Im alten Tone,” the music in 
both instances being strongly 
suggestive. We see how ef- 
fectively Grieg, Dvorak and Tschaikowsky employed the 
modes quite in the mood of Franz. 

With what severity Franz criticised his own works may 
be inferred from the statement made that he hardly 
thought his first songs worth publishing, and their appear- 
ance in print he owed to the direct intervention of Schu- 
mann. He even hesitated to put forth such a brilliant song 
as “Willkommen, mein Wald,” op. 21, No. 1. This self 
criticism and conscientious reserve reminds one of Chopin 
who on his deathbed begged to have his unpublished man- 
uscripts destroyed, including his E minor valse, the C sharp 
minor fantasie-impromptu, op. 66, and the attractive rondo 
This aspiration for the highest attainable 


for two pianos. 
is sublime. 

The statement that only when every man in Athens was 
capable of making a statue did Greek art reach its perfec- 
to think that all the Greeks of that 
period were masters. But we are set aright concerning the 
technical proficiency of the Athenians by a certain quota- 
tion from Plato which shows that this knowledge of the 
general public did not render them great creative agents 
but rather a group of critically discriminating spectators. 
It reads: “A talent for art is rare, but it is possible for 
nearly every one to learn to appreciate art.” If we take 
this maxim to heart, we shall realize that only after every 
experiment has been well tested by impartial, well qualified 
judges can its merits be stated. Then, too, can they who 
have dedicated their lives conscientiously to the study of 
art feel assured that not each and every freak of fancy can 
lay claim to merit, nor need they fear that the tribute of 
devotion they pay to the masters whose works have in- 
spired them in the past is wasted or undeserved. On the 
contrary, the utterances of the true prophets can be dis- 
tinguished from those of the false, but the note of un- 
selfishness which ultimately cannot fail to appeal to all, and 
among these self abnegating prophets in music must be 
numbered the song writer, Robert Franz, 


tion, would lead us 





Ann Arbor Summer Music. 
Ann Arbor, Mich., July 25, 1915. 


On Wednesday evening, July 14, the third number on 
the summer series of concerts given by the University 
School of Music took place in Hill Auditorium before an 
audience of about two thousand music lovers, made up 
largely of summer students of the School of Music, the 
University of Michigan, and music lovers from the com- 
munity. 

An interesting program was given by Ada Grace John- 
son, soprano, of the vocal faculty of the University School 
of Music, and John Alexander Meldrum, pianist, an alum- 
nus of the school. 

Miss Johnson, since her return from a year’s study in 
Paris under Jean de Reszké, has studied during the past 
year under Theodore Harrison. She possesses a soprano 





ita ee ile 


problems of how to create a 
musical atmosphere in the com- 
munity and explained that in 
attempting this problem it is 
necessary hold to 
standards, otherwise the insti- 
tution is bound eventually to 
fall. An orchestra and chorus 
should maintained, while 


to high 


be 
many concerts should be heard 
in order that the community 
may become permeated with a 
desire for good music, and may 


¥ 





learn to respect what is best in 
music. To thrust a music fes- 
tival made up of spectacular artists and spectacular music 
upon a community once a year is in the nature of a de- 
bauch, and outside of the glamour of such an event, ac- 
complishes little of permanent good to the community. 
The music festival given in any community should have 
as a background the performance of many concerts dur- 
ing the year, and the festival, if given, should come as a 
climax to such a series. 

On July 21 the fourth summer faculty concert was given 
by Theodore Harrison, baritone, Albert Lockwood, 
pianist, heads of the vocal and piano departments of the 
School of Music respectively. 

The largest audience of the 
summer, nearly twenty-five 
hundred, was in attendance, 
and showed its appreciation of 
the musical offerings by insist- 
ing upon at every 


and 


encores 
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Jose, Cal. About 5,000 people heard the soprano at both 
afternoon and evening evenis. At the 
“Dich, theure Halle,” from “Tannhauser,” and in the even- 
ing “Elsa’s Traum” from “Lohengrin,” Mimi’s song from 
“La Boheme,” “The Song of the Rose in the Garden of 
the World” from “Fairyland” and _ four from 
“Madama Butterfly.” As encores she sang “Annie Laurie,” 
“The Last Rose of “When the Swallows 
Homeward Fly.” 

The remarkable purity and resonance of 


former she sang 


arias 
Summer” and 


Miss Craft's 
voice proved wonderfully effective for open air work when 
she was heard at Mount Rubidoux, Riverside, Cal., last 
Easter. Here again her hearers were amazed by the per- 
fection of her work and the supreme ease with which she 
contrived to make her voice carry for great distances. It 
was said that her singing could be heard even at the Plaza 
de Panama. The with 
much emotional intensity and all that artistic finish 
In the four “Butterfly” arias and in 


various numbers were delivered 
for 
which she is famous. 
the “Fairyland” excerpt she gave particular pleasure and 
moved the great audience to remarkable demonstrations of 
At all times the popular affection the 


Florence Schinkel Grey accompanied 


enthusiasm. for 
artist was apparent. 
Miss Craft in the “Butterfly” numbers. 


Florio Active at Asbury Park. 





E. Florio, the well known New York vocal teacher, 
Park, N. J., 


many of his pupils have followed him to continue their 


M. 
is spending the summer at Asbury where 
study during the summer season. 

In the Asbury Park Press, the following appeared, which 
emphasizes Mr. Florio’s activities-at this seaside resort: 

“A grand will 
Hotel 
August 5, in aid of the Amer- 
Prof. M 


E. Florio, the well known vocal 


concert be 


given at the Monterey 


ican Red Cross, by 


teacher, with his star artist pu- 


pils. Those who will partici- 





available opportunity. pate are: Mrs. Ella Markell, 
The memory of Mr. Harri- contralto, who just arrived 
son’s splendid work at the Ann from concert touring in the 
Arbor May festival was s‘ill West, and soloist of the First 
fresh in the minds of many Methodist Church; Mrs, Ber- 
; truth Hubbard, concert SO- 


festival patrons who were in 
the audience. Mr, Harrison’s 
splendid mellow voice appeared 
to wonderful advantage in 
two groups of interesting num- 
bers, a German group and an 
English group, which was enhanced by his pleasing stage 
presence. 

Mr. Lockwood, who has been absent 
on leave of absence for one year, again delighted music 
His first number was a Beethoven sonata, op. 53, 
Later he 


from Ann Arbor 


lovers. 
which he played in his usual masterful style. 
appeared in a miscellaneous group. 

Frances Louise Hamilton, of the piano faculty of the 
School of Music, acted as accompanist at both concerts 
and acquitted herself in her usual splendid manner. 


Cc. AS. 





Marcella Craft in Open Air Concerts. 


Following quickly upon her triumph in Parker’s opera, 
“Fairyland,” Marcella Craft once more delighted Cali- 
fornians, when on July 14 she appeared in two open air 
concerts at the San Diego exposition. The occasion was 
termed “Marcella Craft Day,” and in addition to winning 
the enthusiastic applause of music lovers for her singing, 
she captivated them by her personal charm and vivacity 
at a banquet given the same evening in her honor at the 
Café Cristobal, by the San Diego Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. The musical functions took place in the organ pavil- 
ion and the singer was accompanied by the splendid new 
Spreckels organ, played by Dean Warren D. Allen, of San 








Pad. re a 


prano and soloist of the same 





church; Vincent Sullivan, op- 
“ts tenor the principal 
; roles of the “Spring Maid,” 


% PAX PA* fad © 
“Rose Maid” and of the “Doll 


Mme. Jennie W. Anker, “The Night- 
ingale,” a coloratura soprano of marvelous beauty and 
Miss Audrey 
Dennison, dramatic soprano; Dr. Joseph Bryan, basso can- 
Methodist Church; 





eratic in 





Princes” ; Swedish 


agility; Enrico Ormonte, operatic baritone; 


tante and music director of the First 
Mary Wells, operatic soprano; V.S. Hight, tenor; Mr. Rit- 
tenhand, concert violinist; Mr. Bjornstade, tenor; Florence 
E. Bjornstade, concert pianist, and Professor Florio, grand 
opera tenor. 

“Mr. Shute, manager of the Monterey, has consented to 
assist in this philanthropic concert by offering a trombone 
The concert is under the management and direction 
of Dr. Bryan.” 


solo. 





Maurice Arnold’s Illness. 


camasunee 
Arnold, 
anxious about his condition following his attack of nervous 
breakdown recently. 
storing Mr. Arnold to health soon and enabling him to re- 
sume his professional work. 


Friends of Maurice the composer, have been 


The physicians have hopes of re- 





David Sapirstein in Pittsburgh. 





David Sapirstein, the pianist, was called away from New 
York suddenly, and is at present in Pittsburgh. 
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R and Grand Opera 
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genuine musician, 
i ir N. _ & Evening poe 
vhich is musical in quality.”— 
W. J. Henderson, in N. Y. Sun. 
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Manager: 
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OGDEN TABERNACLE CHOIR 
TAKES SAN DIEGO BY STORM. 


Utah Organization Draws Audience of 18,000 to Exposition—Fine Singing of Choral Body Wins 
Universal Praise—Emma Lucy Gates, Professor McClellan and Director 
Ballantyne Score Rousing Individual Successes. 





San Diego, Cal., July 18, 191s. 
The Mormon Tabernacle Choir, of Ogden, Utah, over 
two hundred strong, Joseph Ballantyne, director, has just 
completed the third evening of a series of concerts at the 
Panama-California Exposition here. 
The success of this organization was pre-eminent. From 
the first number sung the choir established its claim to. be 


THe Conpuctor. 

This remarkable chorus is under the direction of Joseph 
Ballantyne, a choral conductor who now is winning na- 
tional fame through his development of his organization. 

It is interesting to note that to bring these singers to 
San Diego and California $20,000 was contributed by the 
people of Utah, President Joseph F, Smith and his coun- 





VIEW OF THE OGDEN TABERNACLE CHOIR AND AUDIENCE AT THE PANAMA-CALIFORNIA EXPOSITION, 


SAN DIEGO. LUCY GATES, SOLOIST; 


Upper group, left to right: Joseph Ballantyne, 


one of the finest in the West, and the applause which came 
from the throats and hands of possibly 18,000 people (at 
the Saturday concert) must have been sufficient praise and 
reward for the long rehearsals and the exacting journey 
from Utah. 

The work of Director Ballantyne was energetic, mag- 
netic and thorough. Every movement of his baton was 
faithfully adhered to and light and shade, tempo and subtle 
nuances followed in splendid promptness. In the distance 
this choir gained an effect, almost organistic. It was a 
great pleasure also to hear delicate dainty work from so 
many throats singing as one 

Sam F, Whitaker presided at the organ in all accom- 
paniments. 

McCLetLan AT THE ORGAN, 

Quite a feat was performed by John J. McClellan in his 
taking hold of the Spreckels organ and playing superbly, 
with clever manipulation of stops, fine color combinations 
and absolutely impeccable technic. Professor McClellan 
is the organist of the Tabernacle at Salt Lake City, and 
easily demonstrated his fitness for his high position. 

Miss Gates’ SINGING. 


Lucy Gates, the soprano soloist, was a splendid surprise. 
She is a most satisfying singer, a real coloratura soprano. 
Her voice is true, pleasing, of the purest quality and car- 
rying timbre. She was accorded an ovation and respond- 
ed graciously 
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My WALTER HENRY ROTHWELL 


Formerly Conductor at the Opera Houses in Vienna, Hamburg, Amsterdam, 
In America: 


Tours, and seven years conductor of the ST. PAUL SYMPHONY 


WILL OPEN A NEW YORK STUDIO 


NEW YORK 


Henry W. Savage’s “Parsifal’’ and ‘‘Madame 








He will coach in Operatic and Concert Repertoire, Special Courses 
| in Orchestration, Score Reading and Technic of Conducting. 








Applications should be made at once. 





WEST BOOTHBAY HARBOR, MAINE 








JOSEPH ! ALLANTYNE CONDUCTING. 


Emma Lucy Gates, John J. McClellan. 


sellors deciding the Mormon Church should give $2,500 
to this fund. 

The applause at the farewell concert of the choir was 
more prolonged than at any time before and it was evident 
that many auditors felt they were losing friends in the de- 
parture of this noble chorus, magnetic conductor, famous 
organist, and the delightful soloists. TYNDALL Gray, 





Edoardo Ferrari-Fontana Featured. 





Edoardo Ferrari-Fontana, tenor of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, who created a deeply favorable impres- 
sion in the “Love of Three Kings” at the Metropolitan 
Opera this past season, had the distinction last month of 
heing featured throughout the entire United States by one 
of the large talking machine companies. Sig. Ferarri- 
Fontana’s picture was included in the announcements that 
were placed in hundreds of talking machine stores in the 
country, and together with this, a list of the records he had 
sung for that company. 





Mrs. Bramhall Engages 
Haensel & Jones Artists. 


Ethel Leginska, the English pianist; Kathleen Howard, 
contralto; Paul Althouse, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, and Germaine Schnitzer, pianist, have been en- 
gaged through Haensel & Jones for Mrs. Bramhall’s series 
of musicales in the salon, Sherry’s, Fifth avenue and Forty- 
fourth street, New York, for the season of 1915-16. 





Middleton to Sing for Buffalo Club. 


Arthur Middleton, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
now appearing as soloist at the San Francisco Beethoven 
festival, has been engaged by the Orpheus Club of Buffalo, 
February 14, 1916. 





A State department of Agriculture Down East has 
been wrestling with the query: “Does singing while milk- 
ing increase the flow of milk?” Unfortunately the cor- 
respondent neglected to specify what style of music the 
cow was expected to sing—Newark (N. J.) Star. 
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WARREN BD. ALLEN, 
Acting official organist of Panama-California Exposition during the 
absence of Dr. H. J. Stewart, who is on a vacation. 





New Russell Method Books for Summer Normals. 





Louis Arthur Russell’s “Summer Normals,” conducted 
especially for the benefit of teachers and students wish- 
ing to learn the methods, are especially in‘eresting this 
season, as Mr. Russell is introducing new editions of his 
books. 


A new issue of his “Rhythm and Accentuation” pre- 
sents an unusual study of this important item in music 


Matzenauer, is about to announce further dates for both 
New York and Brooklyn. 

Alfred Ilma’s concert at Sunset Park, under the above 
auspices, was commented on to the committee by Seymour 
Barnard, of the Parks and Playgrounds Association 
(George Gordon Battle, president ; Lillian Wald, vice-presi- 
dent) in the following words: 

“The first concert, the result of your interest and cour- 
tesy, was held at Sunset Park. Mr. Ilma’s splendid voice 
made a great impression. He granted several encores and 
held the large audience throughout the entire program. 
Many requests were sent up to the platform and the people 
were extremely pleased. Mr. Ilma certainly gets the crowd 
and I cannot speak too highly of his talents. 

“It is needless to say that the Park Commissioner is very 
much pleased at the results of these experiments.” 

The next concert was held on the evening of July 27, at 
Winthrop Park. Mme. Gilderoy Scott, contralto, sang 
and Mr Ilma was also on the program. 
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Walter Spry on the Needs of Summer Pupils. 


Chi- 


Nalter Spry, 


The other day while strolling on Michigan avenue, 


cago, the writer was fortunate in meeting 
director of the Walter Spry Music School, in the Fine Arts 
Building. Mr. Spry, who has just returned from California, 
where he appeared with great success in recital before the 
Federation of Musical Clubs, was informally interviewed 
and the subject of summer teaching came up, from which 
Mr. Spry cited the following case, which probably will 
prove interesting not only to students, but also to the mu- 
sical profession: 

“A former pupil from Kansas who had taken summer 
work intimated that she had been so busy during the past 
season with a large class of students that she was pretty 
well tired out and could not practice the way most pupils 
She, 


I could help her in new 
i 


do during the season, from four to five hours a day 
however, said that she felt that 
ideas on technic and information as regards some new 


teaching material. No less an authority than Professor 
Leschetizky has declared that the teachers should treat 
every pupil differently and this is an example where one 
pupil represents quite a large class of people who need 
instruction for the next season’s work and they have to 
come to the larger cen‘ers for this work 

“With judicious selection of technical material and reper- 
toire the teacher can give enough material in four weeks 
for the student to study the entire following season, and 
it is far better to treat this subject in a general way rather 
than to insist, as is usual, upon the perfection of detail. 1 
do not want to be understood that I would treat all stu- 
dents superficially, because some of the summer pupils de- 
sire to study a concerto or two or three larger works, 
which require only perfection in detail.” 

The writer asked Mr. Spry to be kind enough to write 
for the MusicaL Courter a paper on this very interesting 
subject, but he was so busy at the time that he just said: 
“You may use what I have said to you to whatever ad- 
vantage you may see fit for your readers, and no better 
space could be found than in these columns.” 


Freer’s “Sonnet XIV” Sung. 


Worthe Faulkner, the 
Eleanor 


sang with much 
XIV” at the 
third Student Artist Day, Ravina Park, July 13. The St 


Chicago tenor, 


success, Everest Freer’s “Sonnet 
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tunity for Grand 
Opera Training 


For further information, address : 





The Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 


Offers a limited number of FREE SCHOLARSHIPS, each for a period of four years, 
in the Operatic Department. Only Promising Operatic Voices will be considered. 
Competition at the Conservatory, Highland Avenue and Oak Street, Cincinnati, September 8th, 9th and 10th. 
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MISS BERTHA BAUR, Directress 























study, with exercises in a great variety of rhythmic forms, 
which not only offer rich material for the study of rhythm, 
but also in finger and hand independence, preparatory to 
the classic countrapuntal school. 

Mr. Russell introduces a system of time-fraction names 
of great simplicity and usefulness, taking the place of the 
much abused use of the “and” for all fractions of pulses. 
Rhythm is one of Mr. Russell’s watchwords, and the en- 
semble work of the Russell Studios proves the efficiency 
of his methods. : 

Other books recently added to the Russell Method Se- 
ries are “Graded Studies” for the lower intermediate stu- 
dents, a set of fifty selected studies, edited with pedagogic 
introducing the normal processes of figuration 
Two 


variants, 
used by the and 
other new issues are “First Steps in Reading and Phras- 
ing” and “Beginnings in Interpretation,” each treating their 
subjects in Mr. Russell’s usual lucid way, presenting the 
theory and practice material for the student in study of 
the staff, with a course of chord and melody spelling, 


best classic modern composers. 


melody and accompaniment reading, phrasing and inter- 
pretation, with a varied and interesting variety of second 
and third grade “pieces,” classic and modern, for analysis 
(form and harmony), memorizing and _ interpreta ion. 
While these issues part of the Method 
Piano Course, they are adapted for use by teachers of 
They are published 


form a Russell 
any serious process of piano study. 
by the Essex Publishing Company, the sales agents being 
Luckhardt & Belder, 36 West Fortieth street, New York. 


Park Music Concerts Win 
Praise of Public and Press. 


Two of its park concerts having proven popular, the 
Music League Park Music Committee, consisting of Olive 
Fremstad, Josef Stransky, Ernest Schelling and Margarete 
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Louis Republic and the News, of Chicago, 


flatteringly of Mr. Faulkner’s singing. 


speak most 





CARL BUSCH, THE COMPOSER, AND FLORENCE SCHINKEL 
GRAY, PIANIST, AT CORONADO BEACH, 


~~ 







































CARL B''SCH AT THE FEET OF BUDDHA IN CALIFORNIA. 
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PUCCINI PROSCRIBED 
ON GERMAN STAGES. 





Italian Operas Banned in Austria and Germany—The Composer’s Pecuniary Loss—Germany 
Celebrates Semi-Centennial “Tristan and Isolde” Jubilee—Leopold Auer’s Seventieth 
Birthday—Ottilie Metzger’s Farewell to Hamburg—Richard Strauss Finishes 
New Symphony—Lehar March Masquerades as Servian Hymn. 


Jenaerstr. 21, } 
Berli W., June 20, 1915. 











f war has greatly embarrassed the 
Austrian stages, for it is an unwritten bui 
ted law among the opera managements in 
speaking countries that the works of living 
he enemy’s country shall not be produced 
lasts. They make a distinction between the 
French and Italian composers. Thus, 
t-Saens’ “Samson and Dalila” has been ban- 
Carmen,” “Mignon,” “Faust” and many 
rmer French epochs have been given 
vith their oldtime success. But aside from 
ere are no living French opera composers 
| tance, for Charpentier has not suc- 
rmanent foothold in Germany. 
is different. Puccini is in fashion 
in Germany and Austria, and even 
Leoncavallo with their early works are still 
il public, although they have had very 
the past season Director Gregor, of the 
Opera, is a veritable Puccini fanatic, and the num- 
i performances on that stage since the out- 
break all records Now, of course, 
» the war arena has made it impossible 
continue with this Puccini cult, and the 
in a very embarrassing position. Puc- 
ver, and his publisher will be much more 
] titude than the German and Austrian 
ilties from the two countries consti- 
gt ter part of their inc me 
RISTAN” Firty YEARS Aco. 
the fiftieth anniversary of the first public 
fristan and Isolde,” and if we were liv- 
ceful times, a celebration would have 
he stage where the premiere occurred half 
GEORGE 
FERGUSSON 
BARITONE 
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Augsburger St., 64 Berlin WV., Germany 
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——EE BARITONE 
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Mrs. POTTER-FRISSELL, Piano Pedagogue, 
(LESCHETIZKY SCHOOL, certificated) instructs 
in the Higher Art of Piano Playing, and prepares for 
Public Appearances Long and successful career abroad. 
Many pupils now figuring in the concert halls. Only 
serious pupils accepted. Address, Leubnitz Neuostra, 
Villen Koline Kirschwiese 1, Dresden. 





a century ago that would have drawn to Munich Wagner 
enthusiasts from all parts of Europe, and would have at- 
tracted the attention of the entire musical world. Even 
under the existing conditions Germany could not, of course, 
let so important a day in the annals of opera pass un- 
noticed; the event was celebrated by appropriate perform- 
ances of “Tristan and Isolde” on the leading stages, the 
most interesting of which was, of course, the one given in 
the Bavarian capital on the scene of the first production 
five decades ago. With Knote and Mme. Mottl in the title 
roles, Bender as King Mark, Bauberger as Kurvenal and 
Fraulein Willer as Brangane, and with Bruno Walter in 
the conductor’s chair it was the most impressive perform- 
ance of the work that Munich has heard in recent years. 
It was an interested, but quiet, subdued public that listened 
to the production. 


Tempus Fuvuairt. 


How different was the attitude of the public and the 
press on that memorable June 10, 1865. Intense excite- 
ment prevailed, and although Wagner’s friends and apos- 
tles were present in large numbers the opposition faction 
also was out in full force, and the attitude of the greater 
part of the press toward Wagner even before a note of 
the “Tristan” score had been heard, was so hostile as to 
be almost unbelievable. Wagner’s detractors had been at 
work, but meanwhile he had secured royal protection—the 
protection of King Ludwig II, King of Bavaria, and the 
premiere of “Tristan” was that monarch’s first public act 
in connection with the furtherance of his protege. 

Today it is difficult for us to understand the attitude not 
only of the press but also of the musicians in the orches- 
tra and the singers toward Wagner’s music dramas in gen- 
eral and “Tristan” in particular. No less an institution 
than the Vienna Imperial Opera House after seventy- 
seven rehearsals of “Tristan and Isolde,” most of them 
under Wagner’s personal direction, discarded the work, 
declaring it to be impossible of production (“unauffiihr- 
bar”). To the management of the Vienna stage, as well 
as to the singers and orchestra players, it seemed physically 
impossible to overcome the difficulties of the score. Wag- 
ner himself during the years of isolation while composing 
“Tristan” had become more and more estranged from the 
possibilities and limitations of the stage at that time, and 
later he was astonished at the enormous difficulties which 
the singers and musicians found in the score of “Tristan.” 
As he himself once said, he had written “Tristan” with 
the “vollste Freiheit und ganzlichste Riicksichtslosigkeit” 
(the fullest fredom and the utmost lack of consideration), 
and this naturally led to difficulties which threatened the 
very life of his beloved score. 

Wagner finished the “Tristan” score in 1859, and in the 
autumn of that year he went to Paris hoping to effect its 
first production in that city. He did not succeed in this, 
but it was there the following year that he heard the over- 
ture played for the first time, and it was then that he 
realized also for the first time what enormous new instru- 
mental problems the “Tristan” score contained. A. letter 
to Mathilda Wesendonck, in which he describes the first 
performance of the overture, contains the following words: 
“In these concerts I had my ‘Tristan’ overture played for 
the first time; the scales fell from my eyes and I now 














Louis Bachner fresucrion 


Studio: Konstanzer St. 62, Berlin W. 


“Louis Bachner has been my pupil and assistant here in Berlin for the past four years. I recommend him unbesktatingty.” 


—Frank King Clark, Berlin, July 19, 1914. 
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realize what an immeasurable distance I have wandered 
away from the world during the last eight years. This 
little Vorspiel was so inconceivably new to the musicians 
that I had to lead them note by note.” 


THE PREMIERE, 


For a time it seemed to Wagner that he would be unable 
to find any singers in Europe equal to the requirements 
of the two title roles, but finally in Ludwig Schnorr von 
Carolsfeld and his wife, members of the Dresden Royal 
Opera, he found his ideals, and, above all, he found in them 
two singers who were willing to undertake the creation of 
the parts. His first Kurwenal, Mitterwurzer, was also re- 
cruited from the Dresden forces, while Zottmeyer, of the 
Hannover Opera, sang the part of King Mark. The role 
of Brangane was given by Fraulein Deinet. This artist, 
who later became the wife of Ernst von Possart, is, by the 
way, the only one of that quintet of artists still living. The 
cast for the premiere was in the best of hands, and as 
conductor no less a personage than Hans von Biilow had 
offered his services. 

After a very thorough preparation the first complete cos- 
tume rehearsal occurred May 11, 1865, at the Munich Royal 
Opera in the presence of King Ludwig II and 600 invited 
guests. This was the first complete performance of the 
work before an audience. It lasted from 10 o’clock in the 
morning until 3.30 in the afternoon. This private per- 
formance was, no doubt, the most interesting and the most 
impressive production of the work that ever has occurred, 
for the 600 guests were all friends and admirers of Wag- 
ner, who were in sympathy with his reforms. At this per- 
formance the antagonism of the public performance of 
June 10 was wholly lacking. On May 13 another costume 
rehearsal was given in the presence of Wagner’s friends. 

May 15 had originally been chosen as the date of the 
premiere, but Mme. Schnorr von Carolsfeld was suddenly 
taken ill only a few hours before the opening of the thea- 
tre, so the performance had to be postponed. From all parts 
of Germany friends and foes had repaired to Munich, and 
the sudden change in the plans caused no end of comment. 
Wagner’s detractors declared that the work never would 
be given, as it was impossible. Most of the guests from 
outside, however, remained in Munich, as they were as- 
sured by the management of the Royal Opera that the 
novelty positively would be brought out in a few days. But 
the continued illness of the first Isolde made it necessary 
to postpone the date again and again until nearly a month 
had passed. 

All the greater was the excitement and interest, when 
the day of the actual performance, June 10, finally arrived. 
The house was filled to its utmost capacity. King Ludwig 
sat in the gala loge and led the applause after each act. 
This, however, did not prevent vigorous hissing on the part 
of the anti-Wagnerians. But when the auditors left the 
opera house that evening they one and all, whether friend 
or foe, felt that they had been witnesses of an extraor- 
dinary occurrence. 

Wagner was greatly pleased with the premiere, particu- 
larly with the wonderful singing and acting of the 
Schnorrs. The King wrote an autograph letter to his 
protege, expressing his thanks and his admiration in glow- 
ing terms. 

CriticAL Lack oF PERsPICUITY. 


The attitude of the press was extraordinary and has 
probably not found a parallel in the history of music. 
There was not a newspaper in Germany that did not write 
an account of that premiere, but with very few exceptions 
those criticisms were hostile. “Tristan” was condemned 
as a musical monstrosity, as the work of a lunatic. The 
papers of Germany, and even those of Munich, were in no 
way influenced by Wagner’s royal protection. The Bava- 
rian Volksbote, to quote one of them, wrote: “Musik von 
Tollsinn, Text ein Unsinn, das Ganze ein Irrsinn, nirgends 
ein Sinn, aber desto mehr Sinnlichkeit.” From the stand- 
point of the press the premiere was a tremendous fiasco, 
but nevertheless the work was given three repetitions, on 
June 13 and 19, and on July 1, with ever increasing suc- 
cess. Then, to be sure, owing to intrigues it was shelved 
and was not given again till four years later, on June 20, 
1860. 


Leopotp AvER’s SEVENTIETH BrrTHDAY. 


Leopold Auer celebrated his seventieth birthday on June 
7. During the last few years Auer has spent the summer 
months at Loschwitz on the Elbe, near Dresden, where he 
purchased a villa some years ago, and had we been living in 
times of peace, his German home would have been the 
scene of a great celebration on June 7, for Auer has a 
host of friends in this country, who would have gone to 
Loschwitz to participate in the event. 

The famous pedagogue is spending his vacation this year 
in neutral Norway. Friends of Auer in America, who 
wish to send him tardy congratulations can do so by ad- 
dressing him at Voksenkollen Kurhotel, pr. Christiania, 
Norway. 

Auer, whose fame as a violinist and instructor has spread 
over the world, now is a Russian subject, but he is a native 
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THE MUNICH ROYAL OPERA, 
Where the “Tristan” premiére occurred 
fifty years ago, and where “Meister- 
singer” “Rheingold” and the ‘‘Wal- 
kiire” were also given first. 


LUDWIG SCHNORR VON CAROLS. 
FELD, 

Who sang the title role in the premiére 
of “Tristan” on June 10, 1865. 
died soon after and Wagner’s de- 
tractor’s declared his death was due 
- overexertion from learning the 
role. 


of Hungary, having been born at Veszpren, on June 7, 
1845. He showed extraordinary talent at a very early age 
and first studied at the Budapest Conservatory with Ridley 
Kohne. Later he was a pupil of Jacob Dont, celebrated for 
his violin etudes, at the Vienna Conservatory. This was 
from 1857-58. Later he also profited from Joachim at 
Hannover. After completing his studies Auer held con- 
certmaster pesitions—in 1863 at Diisseldorf,, in 1866 at 
Hamburg—but in 1868 he was called to St. Petersburg, and 
since that date he has resided in the Russian capital, ex- 
cept in the summer months at Loschwitz. 

Auer succeeded Wieniawski as solo violinist to the Czar 
and as first violin instructor of the St. Petersburg Con- 
servatory. During the forty-seven years of his residence 
in Russia Auer has exerted a powerful influence on the 
musical development of that city. Together with Davidoff, 
the famous cellist, he established a quartet whose soirees 
were for many years prominent features of the St. Peters- 
burg musical season. For a number of years he also con- 
ducted the symphony concerts of the Imperial Russian Mu- 
sic Society. Auer was an intimate friend of Anton Rubin- 
stein and Tschaikowsky, and he was a zealous apostle of 
the latter, introducing his compositions not only in Russia 
but also in Germany. 

I recall vividly the great impression Auer made with 
Tschaikowsky’s “Pathetique” symphony, which he intro- 
duced to Berlin with the Philharmonic Orchestra more 
than twenty years ago. At that concert Auer also gave a 
rousing performance of Tschaikowsky’s violin concerto, 
which was originally written for him. But Auer also was 
a staunch friend of Rimsky-Korsakow, Borodine, Mus- 
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RICHARD WAGNER, 
At the time of the “Tristan” premiére. 


sorgsky, and all the other prominent exponents of the Rus- 
sian school of composition of the last five decades. Auer’s 
home in St. Petersburg has during all these years been the 
scene of many an interesting gathering of artists. It was 
there in the spring of 1014 that I had the pleasure of mak- 
ing the acquaintance of Glazounow. 

Auer has had many honors conferred upon him, among 
them hereditary nobility, and the title of Imperial Russian 
State’s Councillor. Auer’s fame as a pedagogue is so thor- 
oughly established and so well known that it is not neces- 
sary here to dwell upon that feature of his artistic career. 


CHARLOTTENBURG OPERA OPEN. 


The Charlottenburg Municipal Opera has had a remark- 
ably successful season notwithstanding the war, and the 
public interést in the productions on that stage is still so 
great that Director Hartmann has decided to give nightly 
performances all summer. This is quite unprecedented. 
The summer repertoire will be varied, light opera and 
operetta alternating with more serious performances, but 
the personnel will remain the same, and the productions all 
will be on the same high artistic order as during the winter. 


Merzcer’s FAREWELL TO HAMBURG. 


Ottilie Metzger, who for twelve years has been the star 
of the Hamburg Municipal Opera, recently made her fare- 
well ‘appearance on that stage. The public tendered her a 
great ovation, and eulogistic articles have appeared in the 
Hamburg press. Hamburg points with pride to the fact 
that Mme. Metzger, like Mme. Schumainn-Heink, has de- 
veloped into a singer of the first rank and international 
fame since she has been a member of that stage. “Her 
Amneris,” writes the Fremdenblatt, “her Fides, her Or- 
pheus, her Azucena, her Waltraute, her Erda form the 
towering pinnacle of her never to be forgotten Hamburg 
performances.” 

Mme. Metzger’s husband, Theodor Lattermann, who is a 
bass of extraordinary profundity and power, also has be- 
come a favorite, and it is with the greatest regret that the 
Hamburg public sees the artist couple withdraw from the 
local stage. 

The Hamburg Opera has had a much more successful 
season than was anticipated, and a surplus of 90,000 marks 
has been divided among the singers, so that the reduction 
of salaries, which was found necessary last autumn, has 
not affected the personnel so much as was expected. In 
fact, the singers have received 30 per cent. more than was 
guaranteed them at the beginning of last season. 

The Hamburg Opera will open the coming season on 
September 1, and already a large number of subscriptions 
have been booked. 


A New Book on PIANO TECHNIC. 


A new work on the piano, entitled “The Technic of 
Piano Playing,” in three volumes, by Moritz Mayer-Mahr, 
the well known Berlin pianist and pedagogue, that has re- 
cently been published, has already found wide and deserved 
recognition in the press of Germany. It is a comprehen- 
sive work and contains a wealth of material concerning the 
subject. Mayer-Mahr has undertaken nothing less than a 
condensed coilection of the entire material that has been 
written on piano technic. We find in his work the best that 
emanated from the pens of men like Czerny, Wieck, Heller, 
Herz, Koehler, Villoing, Duvernoy, Cramer, Jensen, Kul- 
lak, Chopin, Rubinstein, Thalberg, Liszt, etc., all condensed 
in this one work. Even Scriabine, the ultra-modern, is 
represented. He has arranged the material logically and 
methodically, and the result is a work singular for its com- 
pleteness and comprehensiveness. The author’s own quar- 
ter of a century’s experience as a pedagogue has naturally 
been invaluable to him. 

Mayer-Mahr recently demonstrated the practical results 
he has attained as a teacher at a public concert given by 
his advanced class in the Scharwenka Conservatory on 
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experiences as a prisoner in Russia. Scheinpflug had been 
invited to conduct the concerts in Riga last July and after 
the outbreak of hostilities he was taken prisoner and sent 
first to Petrograd and then to Wologda in company with a 
thousand other Austrian and German civilian prisoners. 
In Wologda Scheinpflug enjoyed comparative freedom and 
was allowed to move about freely and to give piano lessons 
for fifty kopecks an hour. The news of the German vic- 
tories during the earlier part of the campaign was not pub- 
lished in any Russian paper, and Scheinpflug did not learn 
of the taking of Longwy and Mauheuge, Liege and Ant- 
werp till late in the winter. The news spread in Russia, 
however, that Russian prisoners were well treated in Ger- 
many, which made a good impression. 

Scheinpflug had an amusing experience in Riga imme- 
diately before the declaration of war. He was conducting 
3eethoven’s C minor symphony on July 31, and when the 
news came that war was imminent the public demanded 
that he should play the Russian national hymn. He also 
was forced to play the “Marseillaise,” and finally the Ser- 
As Scheinpflug did 
not know this and the music was not to be had, he played 


vian national hymn was demanded. 






ra 


OTTILIE METZGER, 


The famous German contralto, who recently bade farewell to the 
Hamburg stage, where she has been the leading contralto for 
twelve years. 


a march by Lehar, of Austrian operetta fame, which was 
received with great enthusiasm by the public. The crowd 


thought it was the Servian national hymn. 
NECROLOGY. 
Since my last Berlin letter numerous deaths have oc- 
curred in the musical world. 


CARL FRIEDRICH VON GLASENAPP! 


The cable has, of course, long since reported to you the 
passing away of Carl Friedrich von Glasenapp, the friend 
of Villa Wahnfried, whose biography of Richard Wagner 
in six volumes represents the most complete collection of 
material on the life and work of Richard Wagner that has 
thus far been gotten together. Glasenapp’s life of the 
composer is a most valuable and interesting work, but it 
must be judged from the standpoint of the writer, which 
was that of hero worship. The real Wagner biography, 
which will stand as an impartial monumental work for all 
time, has not yet been written, but when it is written the 
material collected by Glasenapp will unquestionably serve 
as the chief source of information. Glasenapp also wrote 
a Wagner encyclopedia, and he was a frequent contributor 
to the Bayreuther Blatter. He was born at Riga, Septem- 
ber 21, 1847. He studied philology at Dorpat and was pro- 
fessor for many years and up to the day of his death at 
the Polytechnicum of his native city, having made a spe- 
cialty of the German language. 


BotHo SIrGWART. 


The well known composer, who entered the army as a 
volunteer last August during the early days of mobiliza- 
tion, died recently in a German military hospital as the 
result of a wound received on the battlefield. Siegwart 
attracted much attention with his musical setting of “Hec- 
tor’s Burial” from Homer, which Ladwig Wiillner intro- 
duced to all the principal German cities with great success. 
Shortly before the outbreak of the war he finished an op- 
era entitled “Die Lieder des Euripides,” the text of which 
is hased on Wildenbruch’s drama. Siegwart’s real name 
was Eulenburg, he having been the son of Prince Philipp 
Eulenburg. He was married to Helene Stegemann, the 


well known concert singer, who has made a great reputa- 
tion in Germany with her folksong recitals. 


Anatot Liapow. 


Close upon the death of Scriabine comes the news from 
Petrograd that Anatol Liadow, the distinguished Russian 
composer, has passed away there, aged fifty-nine. Liadow 
was a teacher of composition at the Petrograd Conserva- 
tory since 1878. He studied at that institution under Rim- 
sky-Korsakow. His piano music, which was greatly in- 
fluenced by Chopin, attained considerable popularity, vari- 
ous compositions for orchestra from his pen also became 
known. Liadow was not at all in sympathy with the new 
Russian school of composition, as exemplified by Rach- 
maninoff and Scriabine. 

Maria CERVANTES. 


Cervantes, who had made a name for herself in Germany 
during the past few years, died quite suddenly of heart 
failure in Madrid. Senorita Cervantes studied with 
Reinicke and Pugno. Her playing was distinguished for 
beautiful tone production and a strong emotional element. 

Two well known German critics also have recently 
joined the silent majority, Erich Hermann, of the Kénigs- 
berg Allgemeine Zeitung, who fell on the field of honor, 
and J. C. Lusztig. 

J. C. Lusztice. 


Lusztig, who was for many years critic of the Berlin 
Kleines Journal and for the past few seasons of the Ber- 
lin Morgenpost, died of heart failure. He was an authority 
on opera. Aside from his literary activity he was a mem- 
ber of the faculties of the Stern Conservatory, where he 
lectured on musical literature and esthetics. Lusztig was 
a native of Hungary and was one of the few German crit- 
ics who have visited our country. 

Erich HERMANN. 


Hermann attracted attention not only as the critic of the 
Konigsberg Allgemeine Zeitung, but also with his various 
interesting and valuable essays on music. His work “On 
the Tone Color of Orchestral Instruments” founded his 
reputation in Germany. His analysis of orchestral tone 
colors is remarkable for its exactness; he even went so far 
as to correct some of Helmholtz’s theories. He also was 
an excellent organist, a very efficient chorus conductor, 
and an all round musician of remarkably exhaustive knowl- 
edge. 


STEINBACH’s THREE ScorE YEARS. 


Fritz Steinbach celebrated his sixtieth birthday at Mu- 
nich on June 17. Steinbach, who was born at Gruensfeld 
in Baden, was a pupil of the Leipsic Conservatory. He be- 
gan his activity as conductor in Mayence from 1880 to 
1886. From 1886 to 1902 he was conductor of the Mein- 
ingen Orchestra, and from Meiningen he went to Cologne, 
where he succeeded Franz Wiillner, the father of Ludwig 
Willner, as conductor of the celebrated Giizenich con- 
certs. Steinbach was one of the guest conductors of the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra during the season of 
1903-1904. 

At the end of last season he resigned his position in 
Cologne and since has resided in Munich. 


HerMANN ScHoLz Seventy YEARS OLD. 


On June 9 Hermann Scholz, the celebrated Dresden 
pianist and Chopin specialist, was seventy years old. Scholz 
studied the piano with Biilow and Liszt, and although he 
has done comparatively little public playing, he was noted 
among connoisseurs as a pianist of remarkable skill and 
unusual refinement, being known particularly for his beau- 
tiful poetic interpretations of Chopin. 
Chopin is justly famous. 


Scholz’s edition of 


Notes. 


Felix Weingartner has been engaged to conduct the 
symphony concerts of the Munich Concert Verein for next 
season. 

Among the strangest and most regrettable features of this 
terrible war are the conflicting family relationships brought 
about by international marriages. One of the most lament- 
able cases is that of the Countess Gravina, the daughter of 
Hans von Bulow and granddaughter of Liszt, the half sis- 
ter of Siegfried Wagner. She married the Count Gravina, 
an Italian, many years ago, and now her son, Count Gil 
Gravina, has been called into the Italian army to fight 
against his mother’s people. ArtHur M. ABELL. 





Thelma Given of Chicago 
Buys $12,000 Guarnerius. 





The historic “La Fontaine” Guarnerius, without doubt 
one of the best there is in existence, has been purchased 
recently by Thelma Given, of Chicago, through Fredrich 
& Brother, of New York. This is one of the celebrated old 
violins made by Joseph Guarnerius del Gest in 1738 and 
is in a perfect state of preservatien. Miss Given has just 
sailed for Christiania, Norway, with her treasure for a 
short finishing course with her former master, Leopold 
Auer. 
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LOS ANGELES MUSICAL 
ACTIVITIES CONTINUE. 


Summer Recitals, Musicales and Receptions Go 
on Apace in Southern California Metropolis. 


1110 W. Washington Street, \ 
Los Angeles, Cal., July 21, 1915 


I have often remarked that the season in California 
never ends, whereas in the East, the active musical year 
closes in the spring with very little doing till October. 
Here, especially locally, there are almost more affairs mu- 
sically in the way of recitals, musicales, etc., 
August than at any other time during the year. 

This year is naturally more filled than is commonly the 


from May to 


case. We have just finished with the great biennial con- 
vention of the National Federation of Musical Clubs and 
music festival and this week we have the Ogden Choir 
with two concerts. 
will take the greater part of the week and thousands of 
visitors are expected. 


Next week following the Saengerfest 


Meanwhile, the musical affairs of 
a social nature have been numerous. 


Miss KAVANAUGH ENTERTAINS. 


Sunday afternoon, July 11, Anne Kavanaugh entertained 
in the Friday Morning Clubhouse with a musicale and re- 
ception which was very much enjoyed by the many friends 
invited. 
prano; Walter Balfour, tenor (Henri La Bonte), and Miss 
Kavanaugh. 
enjoys a wide reputation and great popularity. 


A program was given by Marie B. Tiffany, so- 


The latter is a most delightful reader who 
With such 
an array of talent it could not be otherwise than interest- 
ing. 
For ELeanor Hazzarp Procock 

Tuesday afternoon, July 13, Beresford Joy entertained at 
her delightful little studio, “The Music Box,” in honor of 
Eleanor Hazzard Peccock and an audience of repre- 
sentative Los Angeles musicians was present. Mrs. Peo- 
cock gave a program that was one of the best enjoyed in a 
long time. Her art and lovely voice gave universal pleas- 
ure and her program included some of the gems of German 
Lieder as well as French and Americar songs and one or 
two operatic arias. It was of sufficient variety to prove 
the versatility of her art, which is of the highest order. 
We are hoping to hear Mrs. Peocock again during her visit 
among us. 
Mrs. ABRAMSON ENTERTAINS. 


Monday afternoon, Mrs. J. J. Abramson gave an infor- 
mal tea in honor of Mary Dickinson, well known pianist of 
Detroit; Mr. Curtis and Mr. de Bruce and others. Mrs. 
Abramson is one of the well known and active musicians 
and singers, being prominent in the Friday Morning Club, 
the Harmonia Club and other musical organizations. Mrs. 
Abramson is also a composer. She is leaving for a vaca- 
tion this week. 

For Cart Busca. 


Mrs. May McDonald Hope gave a reception Monday 
evening, July 12, in honor of Carl Busch, director of the 


Kansas City Symphony Orchestra, at the beautiful home ° 


of Mrs. Botsford, in Orange street. As a child and young 
girl, Mrs. Hope was a pupil and protegée of the Busches, 
Many of 


Mrs. Hope’s friends hailed with pleasure the opportunity 


and the friendship between them is very strong. 


of meeting so distinguished a visitor as Mr. Busch, who 
has made for himself an army of friends during his visit 
in Los Angeles. 


Mrs. KENT ENTERTAINS FOR MLLE. DE TREVILLE. 


One of the most enjoyable affairs of the week was the 
luncheon given by Mrs. Charles Sumner Kent, at her sea- 
side cottage at Playa del Rey, in honor of Yvonne de Tré- 
ville. Luncheon was served on the beach under huge um- 
brellas and every one enjoyed the outdoor informality and 
the opportunity of meeting this much loved prima donna 
and the equally. popular hostess. 

3eside the guest of honor and her mother, the following 
were among the guests: Mesdames Harmon Ryus, J. L. 
Adams, F. C. McPherson, Emery Brace, Gertrude Ross, 
John Maurer, Fred Baker, L. C. Makinson, F. L. Crenshaw, 
Joseph Wilson, Thomas Treen, Sheldon Ballinger, William 
McKay Barber, Ellen Beach Yaw, Anna Yaw Thorpe, Jane 
Catherwood, Ziegler and Alice Chase. 


Ler_A Hontermorr RETURNS. 


Leila Holterhoff, the soprano who has won such an en- 
viable place for herself abroad, has returned to her home 
here for the present and is domiciled with her father and 
mother at Beverly Hills Hotel. Wednesday evening. July 
14, the beautiful rooms of this suburban hotel were crowd- 
ed with one of the most brilliant assemblages of the season 
bidden to hear Miss Holterhoff for the first time since she 
returned. She was assisted by Hortense Childs Reynolds, 
contralto, and Clifford Lott, baritone; Mrs. Robinson and 
Mrs. Lott being at the piano. 

It may sound trite to say that Miss Holterhoff’s voice is 
of a rare quality, but it is so true that no other word fits 
It is so crystalline in its purity and limpidity as to be al- 
most ethereal in effect, but withal so warm that no sug- 
gestion of coldness presents itself. To say she received 
an ovation puts it mildly. She was showered with con- 
gratulations and flowers and the loving wishes of numerous 
friends. 

Mrs. Reynolds’ voice is warm and luscious, and her 
French songs were simply delightful. Mr. Lott was in 
good form and is always enjoyed. The accompaniments 
of Mrs. Robinson and Mrs. Lott completed the balance of 
the following choice program: 


Aria, Louise .Carpentie: 


Miss Holterhoff. 
Minnelied 


Standchen 


Brahms 
dnivnee cee . Brahms 
Traum! Bogen und Pfeil. . Brahms 
Freundliche Vision .. Strauss 
. .Strauss 
Standchen awed ; Cin . Strauss 

Miss Holterhoff. 
Prelude 


Les Heures 


...-Cyril Scott 
Augusta Holmes 
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YVONNE DE TREVILLE LISTENING TO GERTRUDE ROSS’ NIPPONESE SONGS IN MANUSCRIPT. 
The “Firefly” and “Butterfly” were noted down by the composer from an original Japanese theme, and are dedicated to Yvonne 
de Tréville, and the prima donna will use these two songs on her coming season’s programs. 
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Address ess Personally. 


HELEN STANLEY 


Dramatic Soprano 








In spite of operatic engagements al- 


ready completed for next season, will 
devote most of her time to 
CONCERTS, ORATORIO, FESTIVALS, 
RECITALS 


Management: Loudon Charlton 
Carnegie Hall, New :York 

















FIRST AMERICAN TOUR BEGINNING OCTOBER 1915 
Management: Charies L. Wagner, 1451 Broadway,N. Y 











GIORGIO M. SULLI 


Musical Director of the Labor Templ- 
Choir, New York. 


Vocal Studio, 1425 Broadway, Metro 
politan Opera House Building, 
New York 


(Phone, 2762 Bryant) 


(ALFREDO MARTINO, Assistant) 





L’Heures Rose . .« m6 


" L’Heures D’or soncaleubcue 


Mrs. Reynolds. 
Duet, Thais ..... mT 
Miss Holte rhoft ars ‘Mr. Lott. 
An Uncouth Love Song. ..Walford Davies 
My Native Land. PIN Rae cliente, he .-Hugo Kaun 
ioe. Lott. 


The Lark Now Leaves Its Wat’ry Nest.............. Horatio Parker 
Bytealigee «ys. cons doctk chasc 40 tack euackawiavoesaeke Christian Sinding 
Rett BORG ox aein na vives cevensdeds cspaaWesducshbextraean Harriet Ware 
A Pie: Fe is hos ke oped ok kgehcso ota B. Martin Stanton 
Tied Distt WE Maas ais o¥.6h54 vg chon ties hooves Paul Lawrence Dunbar 


Miss Holterhoff. 
LeonarD LrepLinc Leaves For NEw York. 


The busiest man during the biennial and certainly one 
of the most popular was Leonard Liebling, our editor in 
chief. Indeed, Mr. Liebling was sc much in demand and 
his necessary duties in connection with the report of the 
biennial were so arduous that he scarcely teok time to sleep 
or eat and on one occasion wrote the entire night in order 
to get his “copy” off on time to New York. The daylight 
hours were too crowded with other things to permit of this 
work. To say that Mr. Liebling was popular sounds very 
trite and but feebly expresses the impression he made. His 
announcement that hereafter there should be an annual 
visit from him was received with universal satisfaction. 
But it is very apparent that it will be a mutual satisfaction, 
for he declares he has had “the greatest time of his life” 
and has “fallen a prey to the lure of California.” 

Not only was Mr. Liebling popular socially and person- 
ally, but he established beyond a doubt that he also is a 
thorough musician. He was in much demand as an after- 
dinner speaker. He has left here for San Francisco en 
route to New York. JANE CATHERWOOD. 


John Brown at Lake George. 





John Brown, business comptroller of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, needs no further evidence of his pisca- 
torial good fortune than the accompanying photograph, 


JOUN BROWN AND CHARLES G. STRAKOSCH 
AT LAKE GEORGE, N. Y., 








JOHN BROWN AND HIS “CATCH.” 


showing the New York gentleman with a pickerel which 
he has just caught in Lake George. 





Clarice Balas Scores in Cleveland. 


While many artists have sailed for Europe to nurse the 
wounded on the field of battle, Clarice Balas gave her help 
by a concert for the purpose of raising money for the sick 
and wounded in her father’s native country of Bohemia. 
This was accomplished with the assistance of the generous 
public of Cleveland on Sunday, March 21, when several 
thousand people turned out to hear this brilliant pianist. 
It is a “touch of nature” of this kind which will always 
endear the artist to the public’s heart, and in years to come 
Miss Balas will doubtless look back with pleasure to the 
day when she gave of her best for the relief of people in 
want in a country far beyond the sea. 





SALT LAKE CITY NOTES. 


Salt Lake City, Utah, July 28, 1915. 

One of the pleasant events in the music circles of late 
was the visit of Leonard Liebling, editor of the Musica. 
Courter, and M. H. Ellison, his secretary, who arrived 
here late Tuesday night, July 13, from Ogden, where they 
had spent the day in sight seeing as the guests of the 
Ogden Tabernacle Choir. Wednesday, the day was spent 
with a sight seeing trip through Salt Lake, luncheon at the 
Hotel Utah, and a special organ recital at the Tabernacle 
by J. J. McClellan. The evening was spent at Great Salt 
Lake. Prominent musicians among the party were: Al- 
berto Jonas, J. J. McClellan, Fred C. Graham, Alfred Best, 
Willard Weihe, John T. Hand, Tracy Y. Cannon, Rudolph 
Wohlmuth, E. P, Kimball, B. Cecil Gates, George E. Skel- 
ton, Hugh W. Dougall, Spencer Clawson, Willard Flash- 
man and H, G. Whitney. 

The Imperial Male Quartet, consisting of Fred C. Gra- 
ham and Thomas S. Ashworth, tenors; Victor Christopher- 
son, baritone, and J. Willard Squires, basso, made a con- 
cert trip through Idaho during the week of July 19. This 
quartet made a successful tour over the Orpheum Circuit 
a few years ago, and it is expected that they will meet 
with great success on their trip in Idaho, The following 
week will be spent in hunting and fishing along the Black- 
foot and Bear River valleys. 

Emma Lucy Gates is making preparations for the com- 
plete production of “La Traviata,” the cast and chorus 
being selected from Salt Lake’s best local talent. The 
opera will be given at least three times in Salt Lake, and 
will probably be underlined at Ogden, Provo, Logan and 
other Utah cities. It was in this opera that Miss Gates 
appeared with greatest success with the Royal Opera at 
Cassel and Berlin, and many friends have been desirous 
to see her in this role, 

Hyman Deutsch, a talented young violinist, who has re- 
cently returned from Ithaca, N. Y., where he has been 
studying under Prof. W. G. Egbert, gave a homecoming 
concert at the Consolidated Music Hall, Monday might, 
July 19, assisted by Becky Almond, Nellie Hasbrouck, Elsie 
Harmon and his sister, Anna Deutsch, 

Frep C, GraHam. 





Two St. John Concerts. 


St. John, N. B., July 24, rors. 

Two enjoyable recitals were given at the Knights of 
Columbus Hall, June 23 and 24, under the auspices of the 
New Brunswick Chapter of the Daughters of the Empire, 
by Wilmot Goodwin, baritone, assisted by Maurice War- 
ner, violinist, and Lee Cronican, pianist. There were 
capacity houses at both recitals, an indication of the inde- 
fatigable efforts of the ladies of the New Brunswick Chap- 
ter and the excellence of the entertainment provided. The 
program on each evening was attractive, but the second 
evening proved more enjoyable, owing to the performers 
being in better condition after their journey. Mr. Good- 
win is a dramatic singer, with full resonant voice and fine 
presence. His enunciation is especially good. His best 
numbers were Handel’s “Hear Me! Ye Winds and Waves,” 
which was sung with dignity and directness; “Cavalier 
Song” (Villiers-Stanford), delightfully given with fine 
spirit; “Kashmiri Song” (Finden), “Eri tu che Mac- 
chiavi,” from Verdi’s “Masked Bali”; “Father O’Flynn” 
and the “Toreador Song,” by Couchois, all of contrasting 
character, were a great pleasure to hear and rendered with 
splendid conception. 

Mr. Warner met with much appreciation. He altered 
his program somewhat, playing exquisitely in place of 
“Deutscher Tanz,” by Dittersdorf, an Italian air, the com- 
poser of which I cannot recall. “Rigaudon,” by Monsigny- 
Franko, was exceptionally good. 

Too much praise cannot be given Mr. Cronican’s work 
as a soloist and accompanist, All of his numbers were 
performed entirely. without notes and showed much tem- 
perament and sympathy. His solos, “Cantique d’Amour” 
(Liszt) and “Caprice Espagnol,” by Moszkowski, were 
played with true musical conception. All numbers were 
heartily applauded, but the management announced that 
owing to the character of the program no encores would 
be given, an arrangement which made the evening more 
satisfactory both to artists and audience. Yas OR 





Emmet Lennon at Corpus Christi Chautauqua. 


Emmet Lennon, tenor, of Houston, Tex., has been en- 
gaged by the Chautauqua at Corpus Christi, Tex., August 
160 to 29, as soloist on the same program with Mme. Gad- 
ski, the Metropolitan Opera soprano. Mr. Lennon will 
appear also in a number of his own recitals. 








Meanwhile, to clinch the matter, M. Gatti-Casazza has: 
made several excursions from Milan to Zurich to discuss 
matters of repertory with Arthur Bodansky, the new Ger-- 
man conductor.—New York Morning Telegraph. 
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Thousands Attend Kansas June Musical Fete. 


A June Musical Fete, introducing pupils of Ada Belle 
Morris, assisted by Mrs. Milburne Hobson, and Mary 
Walker. of Independence, Kan., in classic dances; Ruth 
Long, vocalist; Marion Truby, Leslie Scoville, Harry 
Duemcke, violinists; Robert P. Scoville, violoncellist ; Mrs. 
L. N. Clarke, accompanist, an orchestra with Robert P. 
Scoville, director, and Ada Belle Morris, maitresse of folk 
dancing, was given at Forest Park, Coffeyville, Kan. Two 
thousand were in attendance at the first evening’s perform- 
ance and 4,000 were said to be present at the second. 





Ada Belle Morris, teacher of piano, was in charge of 
the affair. 


The program for the evening of June 30 is herewith 
given: 

Apple Tienes (ROME HPOCM) ics cciecccccccsccececcasneses Roberts 

Orchestra. : 
Ray COR 6 GUA bape Okc gin adubessxddewdieacchcawis Eggeling 
Eula Shoffner, Alene Robertson, Opal Shoffner, 
William Kiddoo (piano). 
«+++.«..~+Marschal-Loepke 


See TO oe, nak Wn WAS ae id we wee 
Clare McNulty (piano). 


NI 5 vik cu bagel Meebee RE abso bp edde céuenckssgey secs bce gee 
Marion Truby (violin), 
Louise Scoville (accompanist). 
Pe Pe are PLY OPP eT Te ETT NTE Tee ryee 
Marion and Robert Bolman (piano). 
SN OUI Ns cain pgs oh gos bx abo 4 bead be chacnucassaeccia Lebierre 


Margaret Adams (piano). 
Ce ee eee Tee rT ees 
Ruth Long (vocal). 
PT  E, PN 5 eco GEES he wd KASS oo 0cee ac b¥ide dobinenvhad ——-— 
Twenty-six young ladies. 


AE NS SII Das dan oniak b8 bibs neo ORKEL bv cnbaiv cece eee 
Louise Scoville (piano), Leslie Scoville (violin), 
Robert P. Scoville (cello). 
Classic Dance, Barcarolle, from Tales of Hoffmann...... Offenbach 
Mary Walker. 
EE ae po ee Tee ae 
Louise Scoville (piano). 
EN NID pan dias pudeaas Dowie ates batppsn'e bukr dbus Gounod 
Harry Duemcke (violin), 
Winifred Rush (accompanist). 
PN 5 Ak siternee cae ecd baat peck: isckeheseencvendess Schumann 
W. E. Ziegler (piano). 
ET sv olen b'nend cine teaneruartat Obs eves eb Ocanneresss Lavallee 
Violet Ashby (piano). 
Ee OEE SNOT SE bis 6 00 Ca we wh and Vode sc Héeedc ceed ux we 
Thirty-two Pink Rose Buds and Grass Blades, 
NE GIN oa Sp.cislbad isin nc be OR4 WV COAS CKO bcaabn e Guba ea RS Bohm 
Gertrude Wilkinson (piano). 
Invitation to the Dance...... ...Weber 


Florence Mehl, Bertha Hubbart, Maude Wallingford, 
Marie Klopfenstein (piano). 
Classic dances— 


MEE Giccus cacweKbD UD CeeCED Lkkdatin's Coundiinn decadibyads Brahms 

Butterfly ....... hs ahavea bean nv ehek Uewendepre Keudeecehauese Grieg 
Mrs. Milburne Hobson. 

SO IN, FncnsGnobes o eves ckceg.ctlenss c ccnet chy s cael 

Ruth Long (vocal). 

I a EINE 5 vos wks Kal nk Woke e cb chine sei ehandtaed Bartlett 
Winifred Rush (piano). 

RE DUNO Sco Nbc rata dptsenes sé ¥tndcanbete ve 5,eeeene 

(On Strauss waltz, Sounds from Vienna Woods.) 

Anna Martin (piano). 

Chrysanthemum Garland Dance.............. ———--- 
Fourteen young ladies. 

Peenene. CEO PUMMOE) «ods ccenc esc ccascyececcesawscooes oe + MPOMeey 


Marche Militaire (two pianos)....................Schubert-Tausig 
Anna Martin, Willie Morris. 
Following is a list of the dancers and members of the 
orchestra: May Pole dancers: Vivian Rhue, Louise Exner, 
Rosedel Ogden, Eulla Shoffner, Opal Shoffner, William 
Kiddoo, Verna Smith, Gertrude Wilkinson, Mildred Neale, 
Augustine Carlton, Thelma Smith, Mirene Litman, Violet 
Ashby, Ester Chick, Margaret Adams, Mary Masters, Isa- 
bel Price, Alene Robertson, Pauline Smallwood, Thelma 
Smallwood, Eva Jones, Ester Shockman, Mildred Brun- 
ner, Mildred Wellman, Thelma McCully, Elsie Reister. 
Chrysanthemum garland dancers: Freda DeLoe. Don- 
reathea Miller, Madie Exner, Helen Gordon, Helen Welsh, 
Marjorie Pettiner, Anna Martin, Florence Walton, Grace 
Farmer, Florence McGuire, Edna Whiting, Bertha Hub- 


bart, Marie Klopenstein, Josephine Pickering, Gladys 
Ames. 
Pink rose buds: Marion Truby, Mildred Stromquist, 


Marion Bolman, Roberta Jett, Helen Duencke, Mary Hub- 
bart, Jane Mullin, Clare McNulty, Josephine Shaner, Trene 
Hopps, Louise Scoville, Virginia Irvin, \Margaret Welsh, 
Gladys Morgan, Paula Mahley. 

Grass blades: Harold Gragg, Lee Ferguson, Robert Bol- 
man, Kenneth Delplane, Kenneth Gragg, Robert Kiddoo, 
Kenneth Miller, Bill Truby, Hilton, Douglas, Samuel Lit- 
man, W. E. Zeiglar, Jr., Harry Isham, Jr., John Logan 
Stephens, Francis Plaistridge, Emerson Shaner, Beryl 
Wiley, Orville Hoffman. 

Orchestra: Director: Robert P. Scoville; first violins: 
Leslie R. Scoville, Nellie Stover, Edith LeMoine, Celia 
Guesiner, Ida Hunt; second violins: Harry Duemcke, 
Roger Marshall, Leland Zeiglar, Perry Bigelow, Grac: 
Melerten; flute: Blanche Atkinson; clarinets: Mau] 
Barnes, Mrs. L. U. Orrick; cornets: Goldie Davenport. 
Sadie Smith, Mrs. R. P. Scoville; trombones: Alice Bene- 
fiel, Carlton Hall; cellos: Walter Broahagen, L. P. Free- 
man, Mrs. J. A. Singiser, Parsons, Kans.; bass: Henry 


Krebs, Mrs. S. F. McClelland; drums and taps: Fred Sco- 
ville, Christine Orrick; piano Mrs. E. O. Hopps. 

This excerpt descriptive of the affair appeared in the 
Coffeyville Daily Journal, July 3, and shows the local feel- 
ing of just pride aroused by this effort of Ada Belle Morris 
and her body of able assistants: 

“It is gratifying to know that Coffeyville keeps abreast 
of the times in artistic ways as well as business. That 
she doe§ was shown by the several thousand people who at- 
tended the musical, classic and folk dance fete in Forest 
Park Thursday evening, under the direction of Ada Belle 
Morris. The setting was most picturesque. The enor- 
mous audience grouped around a large circle in the pretti- 
est part of the park, the centre of the circle being the 
Maypole formed by various colored streamers fastened to 
a tall tree. At the back was erected the stage from where 
the instrumental, vccal and orches‘ral numbers were given. 
The dances were made more effective by being danced on 
the grass. The program consisted of solo, duet, quartet 
and trio piano selections by piano pupils of Ada Belle Mor- 
ris, assisted by a twenty piece orchestra under direction 
of Prof. Robert P. Scoville, Mary Walker, of Indepen- 
dence, in classic dance; Ruth Long, vocalist; Professor 
Scoville, violoncellist; Marion Truby, Leslie Scoville and 
Harry Duemcke, violinists, pupils of Professor Scoville; 
Mrs. L. N. Clark, accompanist, and folk dancing under 
direction of Miss Morris. The style of the musical num- 
bers, instrumental, vocal, orchestral, and string, in keeping 
with the original idea, “a June fete,” sparkled with color 
and variety, showing much talent and careful preparation 
in their rendition. Especial mention should he made of 
Mary Walker, pupil of Mrs. Milburn Hobson, of Indepen- 
dence, in classic dance, ‘The Barcarolle,’ from ‘Tales of 
Hoffmann,’ and ‘A Rose Symphony’ to MacDowell’s ‘To a 
Wild Rose.’ Little Miss Walker captivated her audience 
by her grace and interpretation and was enthusiasticall, 
recalled. To Miss Morris belongs the distinction of being 
the first to introduce folk dancing on the green in a Coffey- 
ville entertainment, and its novelty was enjoyed by all. 
Twenty-six young ladies gowned in white made a pretty 
picture as they wound the brilliant hued ribbons of the 
Maypole in several distinct dance steps. Fourteen young 
ladies gave a charming portrayal of the Mendelssohn 
‘Spring Song,’ weaving pink chrysanthemum covered hoops 
in intricate figures. But to the thirty-two small pink rose 
buds and green grass blades in Spanish folk dance wen: 
the greatest honors. As they danced around the large 
circle they looked like a garden suddenly sprung into 
bloom. The dances were accompanied by the orchestza, 
which added much to their success. 

“Mrs. Hobson, of Independence, programmed in classic 
dance, was unable to appear on account of serious illness 
and the audience was greatly disappointed.” 





Marguerite Melville Rusticating. 





Herewith is shown Marguerite Melville-Liszniewska, vis- 
iting at the home of Lila Swift, in Wellesley Hills, Mass 





MARGUERITE MELVILLE ENJOYING 
WELLESLEY HILLS, MASS. 


LIFE 


AT 


Yippy, the most famous Maltese cat in the country about, 
refuses to be photographed, even for the MusicaL Courier. 
Mme. Me., 


weeks. 


Liszniewska now is in Camden for a few 





What Los Angeles Did. 





The convention seemed consciously characterized by a 
large and great spirit. There no pettiness nor 
triviality, and all who were present must have felt that they 
were helping to move a lever that would really lift mu:iz 
to a higher place in the general scheme of education. The 
Biennial was carried to its triumphant close by the ener- 
getic ccoperation of the Opera Association, the Congres 
for the Fncouragement of American Music, and the Na- 
tional Federation of Musical Clubs. The musical world of 
the West with hundreds of visitors from the East wer> 
merged in spirit for the carrying out of a great aim: a 
practical demonstration of American music by American 
musicians.—Musical Monitor. 
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Ohe UWorld’s Best 


Plano 


When you invest in a 
piano—you want to be 
practical. You want 
to be certain that the 
Piano you invest in is 
thoroughly depend- 
able—that it will give 
a full measure of satis- 
faction for every dol- 
lar youinvest. Hence, 
when you are willing 
to put enough money 
into a Piano to insure 
the very best service 
without paying for 
unnecessaries— 





Buy a KNABE 


KNABE 
PLAYER-PIANOS 


combine all the beauties of 
Knabe tone with the high- 
est possible efficiency of ex- 
pression control—in every 
sense THE WORLD’S 
BEST. 


Representatives throughout — the 
world. Catalogs and information 
forwarded upon request. New York 


prices universal with freight and ex- 
penses added to outside points. 


THE KNABE 


The World’s Best Piano 
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CHICAGO PIANIST A HERO 
IN THE EASTLAND DISASTER. 


Young Musician’s Courageous Acts Save Many Passenger from Drowning—Mendelssohn Club will 
Give Three Concerts During Coming Season-— Charles W. Clark’s Third Recital Draws 
Capacity Attendance—A Paragraph on Name Value—John J. Hattstaedt 
Recovering from Accident— Other News Notes of the Week. 





Chicago, Ill, July 31, 1915. February 17 the club will be assisted by Olive Kline, so- 


sf ion again may be proud of one of prano, and at the last concert on April 20, Julia Claussen 


oung pianist who was on board the ill- . . 
s sigs : ; , ‘ y : will be the soloist. 
when it tipped over in the Chicago River 





death hundreds of young people. BerTHA BAUR IN CHICAGO. 

witl urage and saved are drowning 3ertha Baur, the popular and distinguished directress of 
Frequen‘ly the heroic work of some musician the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, was among the 
pr of th world. Rag time and popular Visitors at this office during the past week. Miss Baur 
| we saved by their fortissimo performances — gave some interesting data concerning her institution and 
ung, Tor instance, panics in moving PlC- — her views will be incorporated in an article which will ap- 

Others, as in the case of the pianist above pear in the Musica Courter in the near future. 

risked their lives to save others. Musi- : 

a right to be happy over belonging to a pro- Cuartes W. CLarK’s THIRD RECITAL. 
ich knows how to act in times of danger. The third recital given by Charles W. Clark at the Bush 
iid that some of the foreign musicians now Conservatory Recital Hall last Saturday afternoon drew 
he armies of Europe would do their utmost to an audience which left no space unoccupied, many extra 
America next year Chis is untrue in the main, seats having to be placed in the most remote parts of the 
large majority of foreign musicians are faithful to hall by the management. It might be said that these Sat- 
itive countries, and are glad to defend their own urday afternoon summer musicales have caused consider- 
able comment among the musical profession, but on all 
M rn CLUB ANNOUNCEMENT. sides only words of praise are to be heard concerning the 
: innovation. As stated after the first recital, a complete re- 
concerts again will be given the coming season by view of the four recitals will be published in these columns 
Mendelssohn Club, At the first one, December 2, the 3+ the conclusion of the series. Suffice to say for the 
sting artist will be Emilio de Gogorza, baritone. On present that at his third recital Mr. Clark was in glorious 








= voice and interpreted his songs with that refinement and 





style always to be expected from him. 
NAME VALUE. 


At the Wilson Theatre the program for Friday evening 
was billed as “Monon Lescaut,” with “Lina Cavelari.” The 
man who put up the sign might have been German, and 
thinking of the Monon Road which leads to Cincinnati, 
while his assistant must have been Irish and thought of 
Calvary. It pays to advertise the right name, as both 
“Manon” and Cavalieri have proven to be name values. 


CLAYTON SUMMY RETURNS FROM VACATION, 





Clayton F. Summy has returned to Chicago with his 
wife and family from a vacation spent in Minnesota. The 
Summys also took a boat trip between St. Paul and Cin- 


cinnati, and judging from the buoyancy of Mr. Summy’s 
PSG | 4 he RAM appearance, the trip proved in every way highly satisfac- 
ra RANGES tory. 


CONTRALTO Joun J. Hatrstarept RECOVERING. 
Baia PO Magi Picadas pr tee > * Bie Cnicago. John J. Hattstaedt, director of the American Conserva- 


tory of Music, returned for the first day in two weeks to 


JOHN Director Organ Department his schoot in Kimball Hall last Tuesday, July 27, after an 
D AK Northwestern University absence of two weeks, due to a painful accident which 
: ORGAN RECITALS  jearly cost the life of the able educator. During the sum- 


Management: Mrs. Herman Lewis, 402 Madison Ave., New York City) =mer Mr. Hattstaedt enjoys a great deal of the time he 


GLENN DILLARD GUNN does not spend at the school, horseback riding. Two weeks 


PIANIST 
Management: Charles L. Wagner, 1451 Broadway, N. Y. 
sorrano | HERDIEN|GANNON 
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é Chicago 

E 5132 Kenmore Avenue 715 Kimball Hall 
announces a speclat SUMMER COURSE Phone: Edgewater 7252 Phone: Lawndale 1335 

In Advanced Piano Instruction. For Terms Address 








6222 Rhodes Ave., Chicago, Ill. *Phone, Wentworth 8217 


BASSO CAN TANTE 
Auditorium Building, Chicago 
Home Phone Studio Phone 
Ravenswood 5774 Harrison 4868 
BARITONE 
Voice Production Song Recitals 
Suite 609, Fine Arts Building 
— e Chicago, Ill. Phone, Wabash 8988 


HERMAN DEVRIES 


Formerly Baritone with the Metropolitan Opera House, New York; Covent —— London ; 
Grand Opera and Opera Comique, Paris; Theatre Royal 4. la Monnaie, Brussels, Et 


VOCAL TEACHE 
RARS. HERMAN. BEVRIES 


ASSOCIATE VOCAL ENSTRUCTOR 
Studios: 518-528 Fine Arts Building Chicago, Ill. 























ago, while on his favorite horse, he was thrown heavily, 
landing on his head, and it was feared at first that con- 
cussion of the brain had resulted from the fall. Though 
unconscious for more than an hour it was discovered that 
though painfully hurt in the head and on the leg, Mr. Hatt- 
staedt’s vital constitution would pull him through, espe- 
cially as the skull was only fractured on the side. 

The many friends and admirers of Mr. Hattstaedt will 
be glad to know that he is on his way to recovery and that 
he is to be seen at the school for several hours every day, 
enrolling many pupils for the coming season with the as- 
sistance of his son and secretary. 


ANOTHER Briccs Artist ENGAGED By APoLLo CLUB. 


Ernest Briggs announces that the Apollo Club has en- 
gaged Mrs. Fletcher Dobyns, mezzo-soprano, for its con- 
cert, to be given on February 21, 1916, on which occasion 
she will be the feature soloist of a part song concert, ap- 
pearing with the Apollo Club and the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra in Orchestra Hall. The announcement of the 
program for the club and for Mrs. Dobyns will appear 
later, but it is the intention of the club to present chiefly 
compositions in English and to make the event notable in 
the annals of American music, and for this reason the date 
of the evening before Washington’s Birthday has been se- 
lected for this concert. 


Netpa Hewitt STEVENS IN VERMONT. 


Nelda Hewitt Stevens, the talented young soprano, writes 
interestingly from Newport, Vt., of her pleasant surround- 
ings in the beautiful Green Mountain section near Lake 
Memphremagog. Mr. and Mrs. Stevens made the trip 
from Chicago by easy stages, stopping en route at Detroit, 
Niagara Falls, Toronto and Montreal, and indulging in 
their favorite pastime of snapshotting. Mrs. Stevens is 
spending July and August in the vicinity of Newport, rest- 
ing, and will also prepare several new and novel concert 
programs, as well as additional material for her costume 
recitals which she presented with great success last season. 
She will have the able assistance of Florence Magnus, who 
is also spending the summer near Newport. Mrs. Stevens 
will return to Chicago the first week in September, stop- 
ping off at several places to close important contracts ten- 
tatively made in the spring: 





Frieda Hempel Will Sing in Extensive 
Concert Tour in Fall. 
Before leaving America recently for a visit in Germany, 
whither she had been called by the serious illness of her 
father, Frieda Hempel, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 





Company, completed plans to return to this country on the 
American Scandinavian Line about the middle of Septem- 
ber. 

Prior to the opening of the opera season this fall, Miss 
Hempel will give recitals in Topeka, Kansas City, St. Louis, 
Pittsburgh, Chicago and Columbus. She will be heard also 
with the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra in Minneapolis 
and St. Paul, and with the New York Symphony Orchestra 

1 Aeolian Hall on November 5 and 7 

At the close of her contract with the Metropolitan, which 
will be in February, 1916, Miss Hempel will continue her 
concert engagements under the management of the Wolf- 
sohn Musical Bureau. 





Louise Gunning Married. 





The popular comic opera prima donna, Louise Gunning, 
was married last week in California to Oscar Seiling, the 
violinist and member of the Brahms Quintet, of Los An- 
geles. Following the wedding, Mme. Schumann-Heink 
gave a tea for the bridal couple. 


BUSH GONSERVATORY 


North Clark Street and Chicago Avenue 


KENNETH M. BRADLEY, President and Director : 
EDGAR A. NELSON, Assistant Director 


COURSES IN 


EXPRESSION MUSIC LANGUAGES 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC OPERA 








Leading to Certificates, Diplomas and 


Degrees. The strongest faculty ever 
assembled, including 


| yg) . Clark Harold von Mickwitz Julle Boag 
Edgar A. Nelson Eleanor Smith Guy Herbert Woodward 
Grace Stewart Potter Robert Yale Smith Charles E. Allum 
Rowland £. Leaoh Justine Wegener Mae Juila Riley 

and others too numerous to mention, 


The management announces exclusive teaching engagemen 
of HERBERT MILLER, baritone, and EDGAR "A. BRAZEL. 
TON, pianist. 

The Bush Copentreeney is the only school of music in 
Chicago owning its own Dormitories. 

Fall term begins September 15th. For illustrated catalog 
address: EDWARD H. SC HWENKER, Secretary. 
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CONDUCTOR HERTZ HAILED 
AS MUSICAL UPBUILDER. 





San Francisco Delighted At Prospect of Orchestral Expansion and Improvement Under New 
Leader—What the Local Critics Say—Hertz’s High Resolves— Ogden Choir’s Strik- 
ing Hit At Exposition, Where 12,000 Persons Listen. 





San Francisco, Cal., July 24, 1915. 

Alfred Hertz, recently appointed conductor of the San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra, would seem to have been 
destined to heal local differences among the musically in- 
clined, and the outburst of applause everywhere that has 
followed the announcement really is very striking. The 
chief value of this is to assure Mr. Hertz that he will 
start with the undivided endorsement of the public; but 
then there also is great value to the public in the ending 
of controversies that, under the old regime, gave evidence 
of conditions under which full support could not be ob- 
tained in the councils of the Musical Association. 

Wuat Mason Says. 

Mason, the musical editor of the San Fran- 
cisco Examiner, writes that “if ever there was any dis- 
position on the part of any of the board of governors to 
make a personal question of the directorship, that dispo- 
sition gave way before the larger consideration of the wel- 
fare of the society. 


Redfern 


Every one is disposed to give Mr. 
Hadley credit for the yeoman service that he has ren- 
dered; but it is felt that now is the golden opportunity 
to give the symphony the impetus that it needs. Mr. 
Hertz’s personality, his record and his fervent idealism 
have carried the day. When, after the discussion of a 
hundred matters of detail, the situation was finally made 
clear, Mr. Hertz exclaimed in diplomatic American, ‘And 
now the rest is up to me.’” 
ANTHONY'S OPINION. 

Walter Anthony, musical editor of the San Francisco 
Chronicle, makes the following statements: “Hertz was 
selected and the gain will be ours. Necessarily there were 
The admirers of Hadley compromised, the 
economically inclined on the board of governors compro- 


compromises. 


mised, the prodigal ones compromised, and Hertz himself 
compromised and withdrew some of the exactions which 
he had imposed. It recorded that the music of 
New York’s biggest musical institution faltered when 
Hertz picked up the baton that had been wielded by Sed. 
This is the hand that is to feed us from the world’s li:- 
erature of great music.” 


is not 


MetzGer’s ENpDoRSEMENT. 

Alfred the Musical 
Review, joins his confréres in congratulatory remarks: 
“The selection of Alfred Hertz,” writes Metzger, “is cause 
for rejoicing; not only because of an improvement in the 


Metzger, editor of Pacific Coast 


leadership of our splendid symphony orchestra, but also 
because of the inevitable results that must follow a change 
of policy that has, as its aim, the betterment and _ final 
We 


selves indebted to the Musical Association of 


apotheosis of our musical evolution. consider our- 
San Fran- 
cisco for its willingness to give the community a sym- 
phony leader, and a symphony orchestra that will be re- 
garded eventually as second to none in the country. After 
four years of longing and impatient waiting, our fondest 
hopes are gradually being realized.” 
Tue Conpuctor SPEAKS. 

As a matter of general interest, throwing light on the 
purposes of Mr. Hertz, the following statement made by 
the conductor, which has been published in the San Fran- 
cisco papers is quoted here: “The contract signed by my- 
self and the board of governors provides for but a single 
year. I wanted no longer term. This is a tentative ar- 
rangement, If I can do the work I have laid out for my- 
self in San Francisco, the fact will be apparent within a 
year. I would see this orchestra on a level with the best 
in the country. 
trol would seem to render that achievement impossible I 


would not care to remain.” 


If conditions over which I have no con- 


In the last phrase of the foregoing sentence is found 
the reason why Mr. Hertz did not insist upon the per- 
manency of the orchestra, which he, at first, held to be a 
condition upon which he would accept the position of 
conductor. 

ORGANIZATION REFORMS. 

It has been agreed that Mr. Hertz shall have authority 

to engage eighty instrumentalists in the regular orchestra 


organizaticn. In the between the 


and Mr. Hertz it is specified that all compositions shall 


agreemen governors 
be given with the instrumentation provided for by com- 
Louis Persinger will be invited to be the 
Where it 


eighty performers the director is empowered to engage 


posers thereof. 


concertmas<er. is necessary to have more than 


them. Money has been set aside for extra rehearsals. The 
first concert will be given in November, preceded by daily 
rehearsals for a period of six weeks. 

Frank W. Healy, business manager of the orchestra, fig- 
ures that in addition to the sum of $30,000 guaran‘eed by 
300 
board of governors has $50,000 available, 


members, at the rate of $100 per annum each, the 


which makes 
the present guarantee $80,000, and that only $30,000 addi- 
tional is all that could be required to provide for per- 
the 
would enable the orchestra to travel about on a 


manency—or a rate of $110,c0o0 per annum. Per- 
manency 


cireuit and give the advantages to the State. 
OcpeN Cuorr’s SUCCcEss. 


The 
Choir, of 


the Mormon Tabernack 


Panama- Pacific 


four concerts given by 
Utah, at the 


tional Exposition, the last of which took place today, in 


Ogden, Interna- 
Festival Hall, called attention very strongly to the merits 
of the 
for much excellent work 


Jtah vocalists as a choral society of prominence 
Utah list horal tety of prominen 


Not less than twelve thousand 








representing practically portion of the 


persons, 
United States 
Coast—paid admission fees and expressed delight at the 


every 
the East and South equally with the Pacific 


offerings that were afforded them. 

The 
with 200 trained voices, led by Joseph Ballantyne as direc- 
tor. 


Mormon Tabernacle Choir came to San Francisco 
Their musical forces were augmented by the Exposi- 
With the choir were 


McClellan, solo organist and accompanist; 


tion Orchestra of eighty performers. 
John J. 


Emma Lucy Gates, soprano; Sam F. Whitaker, as accom- 


also 


In addition te the regular con- 
the 
the Utah Day ceremonies, and this gave an opportunity 


panist for the choir, etc. 
certs their duties included participation by choir in 
to be heard by many thousands on the outside of Festival 
Hall. 

The soloists shared in the popularity of the choir. Miss 
Gates, who ranks very high as a coloratura soprano by 
reason of a perfectly attuned and elastic voice of rare 


purity and vocal accomplishments enabling her to sing 


satisfactorily such a composition as the “Bell Song,” from 
“Lakme,” caused a decided sensation. Mentally as well as 
vocally equipped, she was generally accepted as one of the 
best coloratura sopranos heard recently in San Francisco 


Mr. 
solos at the four performances and scored a 


McClellan, an artist at the organ, gave a series of 


very marked 
success. 

The choir, at the opening concert, showed that it is ex- 
that attack 


cellently balanced in matter of volume; the 


invariably is clean and precise; that sustained effects are 
secured with absolute control; that the voices are attrac- 
tively sweet and competent, with a good percentage of 


vibrancy; that the entire body of singers is duly sympa- 
thetic in the the 
diminuendos; that the volume is ample wherever the for- 


progress of crescendos or convers« 


tissimo is an essential. With all those qualities, too, go 
delicacy and the well developed cantante. 
The Mormon Choir season was emphatically successful 
Davip H. WALKER. 








Louise Cox Is in Oklahoma. 


Louise Cox, the young American soprano who has been 


reengaged for the Metropolitan Opera Company, and was 


chosen as one of the artists for the Music League, is rest- 





LOUISE 


COX 


Okla, 


will go on a concert tour. 


ing at Now:ta, Before the opera season opens she 


To Study in New York. 
Several Savannah singers will take special music courses 
in New York the the 
Savannah Morning News indicates: 


next season, as following from 


“Interesting plans have been made by a number of 
Savannah singers who will spend some time the coming 
New York different 
Every fall and winter some of Savannah's singers go North 


season in studying with teachers. 


for special courses in music, but this year there will be a 


larger number than usual, and some will take longer 


courses, being away several months. 








“Marguerite Claghorn will leave either the first of Sep- 
tember or for New York to study Ralfe 
Sterner. Miss Claghorn studied with Sterner last winter, 


October with 
and her progress was so marked that she will return this 


fa!l for a six weeks’ course at least, and it is more than 
probable that she will study with him for the entire year 

“Mrs. Sidney C 
fall to study with Sterner, and she is returning to New 
York with 


work. 


McCandless, Jr., will also return this 


great enthusiasm for the continuance of her 
“Mrs. Julian de Bruyn Kops, the third Savannah singer 
to take special work under Sterner’s instruction, is in New 
York now. She is taking a six weeks’ course and will re- 
turn home in about two weeks. Mrs. Kops has made won- 
derful progress during the four weeks that she has been 
in New York, and Mr. Sterner is arranging an artist con- 

cert in which she will take part.” 
Dudley Buck Pupils Sing 
at Madison Square Garden. 


At the recent series of concerts given under the man- 
agement of Mrs. R. W. Hawkesworth and Martha May- 
York, two 


Buck appeared with excellent success. 





nard at Madison Square Garden, New 
of Dudley 
Marie 


pupils 
These 
were Morrisey, contralto, who was the soloist at 
the first concert of the series of three, and who gave an 


Wilfred 


“Don Car- 


aria by Saint-Saéns and one by Donizetti; and 
Glenn, basso-cantante, who sang an aria from 
los” 


The excellence of the work of these two Dudley Buck 


at the second concert. 


artists and the enthusiasm with which they were received 
Mr. Buck’s training and 
the faithfulness with which they followed his 


redound to the thoroughness of 
guidance. 


Jose Mardones in Saratoga. 


Jose Mardones, formerly first basso of the Boston Opera 
Company, is a Spaniard; he is now in Saratoga, where he 
is receiving the congratulations of his friends upon being 
one of the very few foreign musicians in America who have 
not as yet been connected in some heroic way or another 
with the present international struggle. 

Mr. Mardones is confident that Spain will preserve her 
neutrality. 


Stojowski Is in the Mountains. 





Sigismond Stojowski, the eminent Polish pianist, com 
poser and pedagogue, is spending the summer in the Adir- 
ondacks, prior to resuming his instruction at the von Ende 
School of Music, of New York City, in the fall 
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MRS. HERMAN LEWIS (402 Madison Ave.) ANNOUNCES 








OPERA 





LUCILE LAWRENCE, PRIMA DONNA_SOPRANO 
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Marquis de Trabadelo 


4, rue Marbeuf, Paris 


Jean Verd Studio: Siudle:404 W. Fount. 


New York 


JOHN HEATH P4387, Ap? 


128 East 57th Street, New York 


: — + 
ee Pom 


g in New York This Season. Studio: 326 W. goth St. 


HARTINUS SIEVEKING Pianist 


NSTRUCTION BY A NEW METHOD. 
Results guaranteed. 
ue Theophile Gautier, Paris, XVI. 


RECINA de SALES ‘ici sacra 
Now Leeated in New Y Paris 
Wil TEACH ALL “SU MMER IN NEW WORK 




















i “Tuesday afternoons by appointment, free of charge. 
Carnegie Hall, Phone, Circle 1350. 


WILLY von SADLER 


TEACHER OF SINGING ae aneenes 
IO 23, rue de l'Université - . PARIS 


THE DEVERELL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


9 rue de Chaillot, Paris, France 
(Champs Elysées) 
LANGUAGE, ART, MUSIC 
Until War Is Over—Branch School, New York City. 
37 MADISON AVENUE 


rie 














L. d’AUBIGNE 


Teacher of Singing 


Address: 30 Ave. Kleber Paris 














Jean de Reszke 


on 


3 Rue de la Faisanderie 
Paris 














LAMPERTI-VALDA 


SCHOOL OF SINGING 


AVENUE NIEL RIS, FRANCE 
Temporarily in New York, 8 West ok a 


MME. GIULIA VALDA 


LUCA BOTTA 


LYRIC TENOR 


(Of the Metropolitan Opera Co.) 





FORMERLY WITH 


La Scala, Milan, Colon, Buenos Ayres, 
Liceo, Barcelona 


Management, R. E, Johnston, 1451 Broadway, N. Y. 








PAUL 


DRAPER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


AND THE INTERPRETATION OF SONG 








Persot iress: 24 East 57th Street 
Phone: Plaza 8645 


For concerts, recitals, etc., address: 


LOUDON CHARLTON, 
Carnegie Hall New York 











TIRINDELLI AS AN EDUCATIONAL FORCE. 


His Important Pedagogical Activities at the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music. 

Pier Adolfo Tirindelli has achieved a unique position 
among Cincinnati’s prominent musicians in the threefold 
capacity of violinist, composer and conductor during his 
score of years on the artist faculty of the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music. No Cincinnati musician’s activities are 
followed with keener interest and few have exerted such 
far reaching influence in general artistic matters. Having 
this season realized his ambition of developing the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory of Music Student Orchestra into an 
organization with complete professional potentialities, he 
now is turning his attention to still wider fields and is in 
the midst of extensive plans for presenting, opera, with the 
cooperation of the brilliant vocal and dramatic resources 
of the conservatory. 

Under Signor Tirindelli’s direction the Conservatory Or- 
chestra has assumed such proportions and popularity that 
it was necessary last season to secure a hall with extensive 
seating capacity, and the last two concerts were accordingly 
given in the beautiful Emery Auditorium, where the op- 
eratic department also scored its initial success. 

That the Cincinnati Conservatory is “equipped in every 
sense to enter successfully upon the development of a 
school of opera equal to the leading ones in the musical 
world, was emphatically demonstrated at the gala per- 








formance of the newly created operatic department, May 7. 
This occasion, presenting scenes from “Aida,” Massenet’s 
“Manon” and “Faust,” was designated by leading critics as 
an event of surpassing interest and a revelation of brilliant 
talent. 

Signor Tirindelli has had wide experience in conducting 
opera and is undertaking this extension of his conservatory 
activities with his characteristic enthusiasm and mastery. 

Besides his achievements in perfecting his unusual stu- 
dent orchestra, Signor Tirindelli teaches large classes, and 
cach year sends a number of finely equipped musicians into 
the artistic world. In addition, he is a prolific composer 
and keeps his publisher busy with songs, violin composi- 
tions and orchestral works. In the midst of the Michigan 
pines, where he is summering, the muse has been particu- 
larly exacting and he has plunged into extensive creative 
work, 

On September 1 Signor Tirindelli will resume his com- 
prehensive professional activities at the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory. 


PIER ADOLFO TIRINDELLI. 





Morgan Kingston, the English Tenor, 
Wins Praise at Ravinia. 





Stanley K. Faye, in the Chicago Daily News, writes: 

“The best singing that Ravinia Park has heard in this 
season of grand opera came last evening in the first per- 
formance of ‘I Pagliacci” Morgan Kingston, the English 
tenor, imported by the Century Opera Company, was re- 
sponsible for it. Kingston’s claim to distinction was made 
manifest in the second act, although the famous lament 
was well intoned in the sentimental Italian fashion and he 
is evidently more at home in the Italian language. His 
scene on Pagliacci’s stage in the second act was entirely 
different, conceding to no school, but making a universal 
appeal. It was really great singing and better acting than 
he gave to Auditorium patrons last winter. Mr. Kingston 


is setting a higher standard of music than has previously 
obtained in the Ravinia operas, in accordance with Im- 
presario Eckstein’s promise to make the company better 
and better with each new season.” 





Utica Pupils’ Recitals. 

Musical Utica, N. Y., shows by the many season-end 
pupils’ recitals that she is training the young talent in the 
way it should go, judging from the various favorable re- 
ports of these musical functions which appeared in the 
various newspapers of that city during the month of June. 

Pupils of Minnie Illingworth Wright gave a piano re- 
cital at the New Century Auditorium. Those taking part 
were: Mary Kittredge, Emma Kittredge, Dorothy Wicks, 
Isabelle Frame, Grace Smith, Billy Slauson, Elizabeth 
Birdsey, John Lynch, Mary Elizabeth MacManus, Vincent 
Jones, Priscilla Barnard, Lois Newton, Eileen Secoy, Ben- 
ton Smith, Dearborn Smith, Mary Nichols, Norma Lees, 
Marjorie Sherman, Louise Durfee, Lucie Kline, Kathryn 
Reynolds, Dorothy Reynolds, Marie Brown, Marian Kiehm, 
Cornelia Denison, Isabel Marcellus and Minnie Illingworth 
Wright. 

In the ballroom of the Hotel Utica the following pupils 
of Thomas E. Ryan were heard in recital: Angelina Essel, 
Gertrude Knauer, Florence Smith, Harry R. Gosling, El- 
bert J. Montena, Florence Wilkie, Irene Baechle, Mrs. 
George L. Vogt, Raymond Conrad, Margaret Ione Toy, 
Mrs. Charles T. Evans, Mrs. F. R. Bridge, Elizabeth 
Stevens, Miss Johnson, Madge Leland-Coggeshall, Cath- 
erine F. Johnson, Mrs. Clarence England. 

These pupils of Rose Fink furnished the piano numbers 
at a recital given at the New Century Auditorium: Mar- 
tina Williams, Olive Williams, Sara Manchester, Ella 
Zacks, Mortimer Silverman, Lena d’Oria, Dora Mittleman, 
Ben Dolgoff, Dorothy McAbery, Florence Goldstone, Bea- 
trice Durante, Minnie Costello, Esther Manchester, Sara 
Cominsky, Rosella Leibel, Regina Friedlander, Josephine 
Micotera, Bessie Manchester, Miriam Goldstone, Rose God- 
frey and Mary Sweeney. 

At the home of their teacher, Grace Evans, who lives at 
1207 Dudley avenue, these pupils were heard in a program 
of piano music: Olive Hunter, Belle Tesdale, Evelyn How- 
ard, Kieth Preston, Catherine Vosburgh, Edna Howard, 
Helen Horsley, Gladys Evans, Catherine Powers, Agnes 
Bassett, Elliott Parry, Helen. Rohermyer. Linda Bergen 
contributed two vocal numbers. 





Monica Lennon’s pupils were heard in a piano recital 
at 1217 Taylor avenue. These were the pianists who ap- 
peared: Ruth Meyers, Clara Ford, Evelyn Fancy, Frances 
Baker, Elizabeth Kelly, Evelyn Hitzelberger (violin), Mary 
Franz, Marion Baker, Dorothea Roberts, Grace Redner, 
Helen Evans, Lilian Monroe, Frances Browers, Mildred 
Phillips and Monica Lennon. 

At the studio of Edna M. Humann and Ida A. Humann, 
1414 Seymour avenue, the younger members of their 
classes gave a recital of violin and piano numbers. These 
were the participants: Matilda and Lydia Hamburger, 
Rosemary Baker, Mary Phillips, Lila Pease, George War- 
ren, Mildred Knutty, Ella Cooney, Edward Pease, Loretta 
Domser, Edna Greeker, Leroy Scheidelman and Margaret 
Deming. 

At Ilion, N. Y., which is near Utica, pupils of Adela 
van Gumster were heard in a closing piano recital at her 
studio. These were the pupils appearing: Maude Springer, 
Dilys Parry, Kenneth Yeoman, Margaret Harter, Mary 
Bennett, Florence Rude, Della Taylor, Ruth Bedford, 
Helen Decker, Minerva Eaker, Mildred Wainman, Nellie 
Wainman, Alton Hakes, Leon Bradford, Mildred Klossner, 
Mary Harter, Emily Beil, Lela Roberts, Katherine Steel, 
Alfreda Vadesne, Beatrice Johnson, Winifred Sackett, 
Ernest Wilkinson, Marjorie Pfeifer, Clara Wasmer, Ruth 
Barnes, Mildred Jenne, Mildred Williams, Thomas Shep- 
herd, Margaret Wood, Edward Jones, and Mae Hof- 
meister. At the close of the recital prizes were awarded 
to pupils having attained the highest number of points in 
the technical work of their respective grades during the 
school year. The following were successful: Edward 
Jones, Clara Wasmer, Beatrice Johnson, Mildred Klossner. 
For the next highest number of credits Emily Beil and 
Hilda Shaul were given special mention. Minerva Faker 
received recognition for practice record. 





Christine Miller’s Bookings. 


Christine Miller, contralto, will make her initial bow 
to a Marshalltown, Ia., audience before the Tuesday Music 
Club on November 3. The following evening she will give 
a recital before the students of St. Mary’s School, Fari- 
bault, Minn. 





Mme Soder-Hueck Teaches at Seashore. 


Mme. Soder-Hueck, the distinguished New York vocal 
teacher, is at 219 First avenue, Asbury Park, N. J.,.with a 
large class of professional pupils. 
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“ Outlook for the Coming Season 
Is the Best,” Says Musical Manager. 


W. Spencer Jones, of the firm of Haensel & Jones, left 
New York last Friday night on his annual fall booking trip 
which will carry him over some thirty States and into 
Canada as far as Saskatchewan. 

It is now eleven years since Mr. Jones became a citizen 
of the metropolis and formed a partnership with Fitzhugh 
W. Haensel, and in that time he has made many booking 
tours. Through constant attention to the details of musical 
management, absolute fairness and a willingness to co- 
operate with music clubs and committees throughout the 
country, Haensel & Jones have built up a large busi- 
ness and occupy a position of eminence in musical af- 
fairs. In speaking of the coming season to a MUSICAL 
Courier representative, Mr. Jones was decidedly optimistic 

in fact he always seems to be—but this time he has many 
reasons for the hope that is in him. Said Mr. Jones: 

“Concerning our individual artists the Pacific Coast tour 
of Frances Alda is attracting much attention. It is several 
years since Mme. Alda has been in California, Washing- 
ton and Oregon, and from the number of signed contracts 
and inquiries this tour will be a splendid testimonial to the 
Prior to 
and after her season at the Metropolitan, Mme. Alda will 
fill a long list of recital engagements. 


widespread popularity of this charming singer. 





A master faculty such 
as never before has 
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under one roof :: 3s 


SIGISMOND STOJOWSKI, 


HERWEGH von ENDE, Director 


Students may enter at any time. 





MASTER FACULTY INCLUDES 


ALBERTO JONAS, 
VITA WITEK, ARTHUR HARTMANN, HERWEGH von ENDE, ADRIENNE REMENYI, 
HANS van den BURG, PAUL STOEVING, LUIGI ALBERTIERI 


Chartered by the Board of Regents of the University of the State of New York 


The von Ende School of Music 


Fall term begins September 13th. 
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ing it all in all and with the number of contracts yet pend- 
ing, which I am now going out to see about, the outlook 
for the coming season is great—the best since we have been 
in business.” 











*= 


W. SPENCER JONES AND ETHEL LEGINSKA. 


“Anita Rio, known as America’s favorite festival so- 
prano, begins her season at Ocean Grove in “The Mes- 
siah,” and includes among other prominent bookings the 
Worcester Festival. Mme. Rio will go to California, her 
native State, in October for a number of appearances. The 
bookings for Christine Miller now arranged give her a 
longer season than last year, while Kathleen Howard, who 
expected to have a short vacation in California, is enjoying 
a number of engagements which will keep her busy until 
the regular season. Merle Alcock, who was the contralto 
with the New York Symphony Orchestra last 
spring, has been engaged by Margaret Anglin to sing the 
incidental music of the three Greek plays which Miss An- 
glin will present in the Greek Theatre of the University 
of California at Berkeley during the entire month of Au- 
gust. Miss Alcock has been engaged by a large percentage 
of the spring tour towns for recitals during the coming 


soloist 


season. 

“Paul Althouse, the Metropolitan Opera tenor, is always 
in demand, in fact we have been compelled to decline many 
engagements for this excellent artist owing to the conflict 
of opera dates. Arthur Middleton, the baritone of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, who is now singing in Cali- 
fornia, will have the longest list of recital and festival en- 
gagements of his career. Prior to his leaving New York, 
Mr. Middleton was filmed by one of the leading moving 
picture concerns. Leginska, the English pianistic marvel, 
as the motion picture films described her, will cross the 
continent twice during the season aside from giving her 
eight master composer concerts in Aeolian Hall. Robert 
Maitland, the Covent Garden baritone, will sing return 
da‘es over his entire list of last season, and-Horatio Con- 
nell has an alluring list of recital and festival bookings. 
Germaine Schnitzer, the brilliant piano virtuosa, begins her 
season with a recital at Williamsport Dickinson Seminary 
and tours as far southwest as Texas. Evelyn Starr, now 
at her home in Wolfville, Nova Scotia, begins her season 
with a tournée of the Maritime Provinces, after which she 
will give a series of joint recitals with several of our art- 
ists. 

“Harold Henry, Peterborough, N. H., will 
tour out to the coast in November. The annual New York 
recital for Mr. Henry is announced early in January. Tak- 


now in 


Beatrice Harrison Is in London. 





Despite rumors to the contrary, Beatrice Harrison, the 
young English cellist, who next season will tour America 
under the management of the Booking and Promoting Cor- 
poration, has not left London. Miss Harrison still re- 





mains at the family town house in the West End section 
of London, occasionally leaving for week end trips to the 
country. But her activity in relief work keeps her well 
occupied at home. 

Melody Deafness. 

Every one has heard of color blindness, but few people 
are aware that there is such a malady as tune deafness. It 
prevents those affected from appreciating music, which to 
the melody deaf is nothing but noise. 

The most intelligent people often suffer in this way. 
Empress Catherine of Russia used to declare that for her 
music was a nerve trying din, and Napoleon I hated any 
form of melody. Victor Hugo had to be coaxed by the 
composer who put his famous lines to music. “Are not 
my verses,” he used to say, “sufficiently harmonious to stand 
without the assistance of disagreeable noises?” 

Doctors say that the power to appreciate music depends 
upon a perfect combination of the nerves and brain. Some 
people’s nerves readily carry musical sounds to the mind, 
while in others, nerves impede their passage to the brain 
cells, 

Good musicians are more often born than made. Na- 
ture has provided them with nerves which instinctively 
carry musical chords to the brain. That is why a good 
musician can memorize a tune after hearing it played over 
Every note has been clearly recorded in his brain. 
a dull 


impression of any music they may hear, and thus they are 


once. 
Those with less sensitive musical nerves receive 


unable to remember it unless it is drummed into their brain 
by repeated playing—Pearson’s Weekly. 


Naturally! 





Virginia official says flats are conducive to divorce. Cer- 


tainly. The sharps dodge detection—-New York Evening 


Telegram. 








BEATRICE HARRISON IN HER ENGLISH HOME. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER EXTRA 
Published every Saturday by Musical Courier Co. 


Devoted to the interests of the Piano Trade 


In order to permit the printing of the very 
latest musical news before the Musical Courier 
goes to press each week, and to insure delivery of 
the paper on the day of publication to all sub- 
scribers within one day’s mailing distance of the 
home office, the Musical Courier hereafter will be 
dated Thursday instead of Wednesday. 

sonst 

“Cavalleria Rusticana” is twenty-five years old 
and twenty-five years young. 

rk od 

The $10,000 Eisteddfod prize at the San Francisco 
Exposition was divided between the Oakland Choris- 
ters and the Haydn Choral Union of Chicago. 

a oe 

Turkish cymbals are the best of their kind, but 
the most popular Turkish symbols in America are 
cigarettes. They are too well known to require any 
puffing, and we believe that among the opinions of 
competent judges there is no clashing about the 
cymbals 

aoawes ‘ow eaeee 

Somebody, signing himself “America,” writes 
indignantly to the Tribune, “Is a German band al- 
lowed to play in the streets of this city and play 
‘The Watch on the Rhine’ as they have been doing 
for the last week?” To which the Tribune calmly 
answers, “Yes. Why not?” 

a ean 

At the annual election of officers of the Cecilia 
Society, of Boston, Henry L. Mason was elected 
president, and Chalmers Clifton was appointed con- 
ductor. At the first concert of next season, Decem- 
ber 16, the Cecilia singers will do Franck’s “Les 
Béatitudes” with soloists and orchestra. 

a id 

A distinct novelty at the Metropolitan Opera 
House for the coming season will be the production 
of the Spanish opera “Goyescas,” by the best known 
contemporary Spanish composer, Granados. The 
leading roles will be sung by Lucrezia Bori, Luca 
Botta, and the Spanish bass, Andrea de Segurola. 

Ee AIT 

Clippings from the St. Paul (Minn.) Pioneer 
Press and the New York Sun arrived in this office 
on the same day, both complaining equally of the 
loud conversation of the audiences at the outdoor 
park concerts, which prevent those interested from 
listening to the music. If the music interferes with 
the conversation, the conductors should know 
enough to stop the music. 

a 

For years past it has been the custom of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company to arrange all the out- 
side concert dates for its artists, fees being divided 
in the proportion of one half to the artist and one 
half to the Metropolitan Company. The company 
now purposes to arrange the contracts for the serv- 
ices of its artists also in connection with moving pic- 
tures and talking machine records. If it reserves for 
itself in these cases the same percentage which it 
always has claimed from the concert field, it looks 
as if the guarantors soon would be receiving a liberal 
dividend instead of being compelled to pay out a 
good round sum at the end of each season to make up 
the deficit. 


ainstntiiiinieiees 

A very large subscription list for next season is 
reported by the management (R. E. Johnston) of 
the Biltmore Morning Musicales, which were so sig- 
nally successful last winter. Eight concerts will be 
given on Friday mornings during 1915-16, the dates 
being November 5 and 19, December 3 and 17, Jan- 
uary 14 and 28, 1916, and February 11 and 25. The 
artists engaged for the Biltmore concerts are: Mary 
Garden, Geraldine Farrar, Mme. Melba, Frances 
Alda, Louise Homer, Maria Gay, Lucrezia Bori, 
Andre Tourret, Camille Decreus, Enrico Caruso, 
Paderewski, Mischa Elman, Josef Hofmann, Fritz 
Kreisler, Giovanni Zenatello, Marie Rappold, Mabel 
Garrison, Rossina Galli, Pasquale Amato, Albert 


Spalding, Andrea de Segurola, Aline van Barentzen, 
Rosa Olitzka, Lucile Orrell, Clarence Bird, Louis 
Siege!, Ada Sassoli and others. 


———_@--_- 
AMERICAN PROGRAM RECORD. 
(By Telegraph) 


San Francisco, Cal., August 2, 1915. 
To the Musical Courier: 

Seven American composers were present, and con- 
ducted compositions of their own at Festival Hall, 
Panama-Pacific Exposition grounds this afternoon, 
with Festival Orchestra assisting. 

Original intention was that eight composers should 
be represented in program, but Frederick Stock was 
compelled to return to Chicago by reason of East- 
land disaster. 

Composers who were present, and the works of 
their own led by them respectively, were as follows: 
Carl Busch, of Kansas City, “Minnehaha’s Vision” ; 
W. J. McCoy, of San Francisco, the third act of his 
new opera, “Egypt” ; Mabel Daniels, of Boston, “The 
Desolate City,” for baritone and orchestra, the solo 
sung by Cecil Fanning; Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, her 
piano concerto, in C sharp minor, with Richard 
Hagemann directing the orchestra ; George W. Chad- 
wick, two overtures ; Horatio W. Parker, “Northern 
Legend” ; Ernest R. Kroeger, “Lalla Rookh” suite. 

This probably is the largest program of American 
compositions, conducted by their composers, on one 
occasion on record. A strictly musical audience was 
greatly interested. Davip H. WALKER. 


Xe 
SAN CARLO GRAND OPERA TOUR. 


Impresario Fortune Gallo, the intrepid young man- 
ager who has been mentioned often by the Musica 
COURIER as being the only promoter of grand opera 
who brought his company through to a successful 
finish during the troublous times in the American 
musical field last season, is in New York completing 
extensive preparations for the forthcoming tour of 
his organization, the San Carlo Grand Opera. 

Signor Gallo’s plans embrace an advance in the 
scope of his activity. Artistically his company is to 
be better than ever, and numerically larger. The 
tour will continue for more than thirty weeks, and 
some forty of the leading cities, including Toronto 
and Montreal, will hear the Gallo company. 

Boston (where the regular Opera of that city will 
not be assembled) is to hear the San Carlo forces 
for the first time in eight or nine years, and it is 
understood that the Majestic Theatre, where the 
company appeared before, will be the scene of the 
coming visit there. Washington, St. Louis, Cleve- 
land, Louisville, Nashville, Memphis, Kansas City, 
Omaha, Indianapolis, Detroit, St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
Duluth, Columbus, Lincoln, Rochester, Albany, in 
nearly all of which the San Carlo organization was 
heard last season, will have return visits, ranging 
from three days to one week each. 

Added attractions of Signor Gallo’s company this 
season will include an entire new scenic investiture, 
now being built and painted by the well known scenic 
house of Lee-Lash, New York, new costuming and 
ballet features. At the head-of this section will be 
the celebrated Margharita Pezzatini, formerly pre- 
miere danseuse at the Metropolitan, New York. 

Chev. Fulgenzio Guerrieri, “scoreless” maestro, 
who conducts everything from memory, will direct 
the orchestra. 

Three different and distinct casts of principals and 
a large choral section complete an opera aggregation 
in every way worthy of the best patronage in the 
United States. 

Charles R. Baker is to go in advance of the San 
Carlo Company. Mr. Gallo and Mr. Baker have 
been associated together in grand opera for several 
years, and the best proof of their successful alliance 
is afforded by the fact that their company is the only 
organization of its kind now before the public that 
exists by independent patronage alone, without the 
usual aid of guarantees or subsidies. 


~~ 
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MUSICAL NOTES FROM THE WEST. 


Ogden and Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Through the Sierra Nevadas, covering wide 
wastes of wonderful alkali desert, and winding up 
with a forty mile trestle trip over the Great Salt 
Lake, we reached the fair city of Ogden, one of the 
large Mormon strongholds in Utah. Mormons re- 
ceived us at the station, Mormons entertained us, 
Mormons sang and played for us. We found them 
to be, contrary to our expectations, a very jolly, very 
human, very musical, and very broad minded lot of 
men and women. They understand fully the light in 
which they are regarded by many persons who never 
have seen or met a Mormon and they are keenly 
amused at the ignorance which underlies such an 
attitude. Most of the Mormons we encountered did 
not speak of Mormonism until we broached the sub- 
ject for purposes of knowledge, and then they dis- 
cussed all its phases with refreshing freedom and 
truthfulness. Playful remarks by ourself regarding 
polygamy were received with utmost good nature 
and in most cases turned against the projector with 
keen repartee. One gentleman remarked that while 
many Eastern and Western tourists used to stop at 
Ogden and Salt Lake City during the days when 
polygamy was legal there, now most of them, for 
some reason or other, traveled straight through and 
went On, respectively,to San Francisco and New York. 
An address made at a luncheon by a music editor, 
in which he began-by calling his audience “Fellow 
Musicians and Fellow Mormons” was received so 
well that a fine mutual understanding was established 


JOSEPH BALLANTYNE, 
Director, Ogden Mormon Tabernacle Choir. 


Left Ogden July 14 for the Panama-Pacific and Panama-California Expositions, 


at once and maintained splendidly to the end of the 
visit in Utah. When one notes the thriving and con- 
stantly growing communities of Ogden and Salt 
Lake City, sees their impressive buildings and mu- 
nicipal achievements, meets their manly men and 
their delightful women—among whom beauty is the 
rule rather than the exception—hears their excellent 
music, and realizes the strength of the belief that 
brought these people together originally and has 
enabled them to found a rich and enlightened State 
in this Union, then one is forced to the conclusion that 
there must be something intrinsically fine in Mor- 
monism when it is leavened with the spirit of this 
age and of Americanism. In that respect Mormon- 
ism is much like Christianity in this country, even 
though Mormons do not like the comparison. 

With Fred C. Graham, Musicat Courier repre- 
sentative in Salt Lake City, and Joseph Ballantyne, 
conductor of the Ogden Tabernacle Choir, we 
motored about the environs of Ogden and saw the 
lovely canyon and mountain views that surround the 
city. The new water works also were visited. We 
know as little about engineering as it is possible for 
an adult to know and yet be a citizen, but we liked 
very much the taste and coldness of the aqua pura 
that bubbled forth from the eighteen natural springs 
which supply the city of Ogden with water. We 
liked also the spectacle of Mayor A. G. Fell, attired 
in boots and muddy clothes, standing knee deep in 
mud directing the sinking of a shaft in the hunt for 
new wells. The mayors we had met hitherto spent 


OGDEN, UTAH. MORMON 


TABERNACLE CHOIR (240 VOICES). : ; ; 
A series of concerts was given in San Diego, Los Angeles and Festival Hall, San Francisco, 


most of their time in comfortable leather cushioned 
chairs, giving interviews to newspaper reporters and 
speculating on the chances of reelection. 

From Mr. Ballantyne we learned that the Taber- 
nacle Choir which he directs averages 240 mixed 
voices. On the morrow tl 
scheduled to undertake a Pacific Coast trip [the 
success of the trip has been chronicled in the Must- 
CAL COURIER since the writing of Mr. Liebling’s 
notes.—Acting Editor] with 200 of its members 
participating. Mr. Ballantyne, one of the amiable 


organization was 


Mormons aforementioned, acquired some of his mu- 
sical education in New York and Europe, but he pre- 
fers to be considered essentially a Utah product. “I 
have taught my singers as much as I could, but I 


never cease to learn from them,” he said modestly, 
“and together we are educating ourselves and Ogden 
musically.” However, the sphere of influence of the 
Ogden Tabernacle Choir is much more than local, 
for the present Pacific trip of the body is not its first 
acquaintance with the Farthest West. In 1905 the 
O. T. C. went to the Lewis and Clarke Exposition at 
Portland, and in 1907 the same singers appeared in 
San Francisco and Sacramento. In the latter city 
there were 10,500 paid admissions at fifty cents. 
The choir was guaranteed $3,500 for the engagement, 
which proves that the local manager banked shrewd- 
ly and correctly on the reputation of the Ogden 
choristers. Mr. Ballantyne informed us that his city 
is proud of its famous choir and doubtless will un- 
dertake other large traveling enterprises in the 
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FESTIVAL HALL, PORTLAND, ORE., AT THE 


Si poe LEWIS AND CLARK EXPOSITION, 1905. 


~ fe future. It is to be hoped that some of them will 

; nclude sorties to the Far East. 
- In the evening we had the great honor to be one of 
the very few guests at a special concert given by the 
r. C., with the program reproduced in this article. 
ing was of an exceptional order, striking 
ae reshness of voices, remarkable command of the 
umic range in all its gradations, finically pre- 
ittack, admirable diction, and unswerving in- 
tion being some of the qualities that stood forth 
ae markedly. Mr. Ballantyne is a true artist with the 
or not only does he achieve technical perfec- 
| musical delivery, but also he uses the chorus 
interpretative instrument and gets from the 
voices striking effects in color, in emotional 
ition and in dramatic presentation. The 
Gounod and Verdi performances were especially 

teworthy in that regard 

Emma Lucy Gates did not sing the “Caro Nome,” 
tead gave Eckert’s “Echo Song” in a style 
roughly surprising. She has complete coloratura 
rol and her utterances are carolled forth with 
amazing ease and finish. The voice is of clear, 
lvery timbre. A boon to musical hearers was the 
exquisite taste with which the soprano moulded and 
= colored the phrases of the Eckert song, in itself not 
the highest type of vocal composition. It is a perfect 
vehicle, however, for any coloratura as routined and 
versatile as that of Miss Gates. An encore was de- 
| so enthusiastically that the performer could 
S o nothing else but respond, and she did so with 
Lohr’s “Laddie,” a lovely bit of emotional singing 
that made a deep appeal. Leon Hoffmeister, an 
: eeably toned baritone, sang very well. Sam F. 
ee Whitaker did some tasteful organ work during the 
oncert, and discriminating piano accompaniments 
vere furnished by Tracy Y. Cannon and B. Cecil 


3 Fred C. Graham is the founder of concert courses 
tele a t Salt Lake City, Ogden, Provo, Brigham City, 
A bas logan, Pocatello, all of them in Utah. He sets forth 
the demand for the best artists is a steady and 
ing one in his State, and therefore he has been 
sae enabled to build up a concert circuit which is widen- 
ma each season. Salt Lake City understands and 
aA ues the work being done by Mr. Graham and a 

\rt Society has been organized there to 
his ventures. Mr. Graham is an uncom- 
ood specimen of- the alert, enterprising, and 
a i roughly equipped young American, and he is 
straight for musical power of the most prac- 

an artistic as well as in a business way. 
| chicken dinner at the Hermitage, in 

fastnesses of the Ogden Canyon, was a 
= reat of rare degree. Those who devastated the 
ken were Alberto Jonas, Emma Lucy 
B. Cecil Gates, Joseph Ballantyne, Charles J. 
nanager of the Ogden Tabernacle Choir), 

oss, Leon Hoffmeister, W. R. Worley, a 
=; tenor, of Logan, Utah; Tracy Y. Cannon, C. C. 
: Henrietta Gremmell, SybellaC. Bassett, Jed 
‘i llantyne, Alonzo West, publicity director of the 
C.: Millard H. Ellison, Fred C. Graham, 





The Ogden Choir took no music on its trip to the 
Pacific Coast and sang twenty-six numbers from 
memory. 

More About Salt Lake City. 

At the splendidly equipped Hotel Utah, Salt Lake 
City, there is a beautiful roof garden, where musical 
entertainment of a most ingratiating sort was fur- 
nished for us by an orchestra under Rudolph 
Wohmuth, and by a vocal quartet consisting of Ruth 





JUST AFTER THE SNOWSTORM. 
Taken at Antler’s Hotel, on the terrace, Colorado Springs, July 18, 


by Florence Patterson, Lucille Carroll, of Columbus, Ohio, 

posing for the picture. 

Ingman, Edna Dwyer, Fred Graham and H. S. En- 
sign. 

Brigham Young’s old house was seen at Liberty 
Park, Salt Lake City. 

The same lovely stretch of trees and lawns con- 
stitutes a bird sanctuary. A large sign at the en- 
trance to the park reads: “Kindly refrain from kill- 
ing the birds. Do you prefer destruction by insects 
to the songs of the birds?” 


A monument to birds is another novelty. It is 
situated in the S. L. C. Mormon Tabernacle grounds. 
The piece of sculpture is erected to the memory of 
the sea gulls who on one occasion saved the Utah 
crops from destruction by the locusts. 

A luncheon at the Hotel Utah had the following 
guests: John J. McClellan, Alberto Jonas, H. G, 
Whitney, manager of the Deseret News; Millard H. 
Ellison, Fred C. Graham, Willard E. Weihe, violin- 
ist; Hugh W. Dougall, supervisor of public school 
music (a friend of our Berlin student days, when 
Hugh’s voice was considered the best baritone in 
that city) ; Tracy Y. Cannon and Edward P. Kim- 
ball, pianists, and assistant organists at the Taber- 
nacle; Alfred Best, tenor; John T. Hand, tenor; 
Willard Flashman, flutist ; Otto King, cellist ; George 
FE. Shelton, violinist; Spencer Clawson, pianist; 
Horace S. Ensign, baritone; Cecil Gates, conductor 
and teacher ; Evan Stephens, director of the Taber- 
nacle Choir ; Charles Shepherd, pianist, and Rudolph 
Wohlmuth, violinist and leader of the Hotel Utah 
Orchestra; Leonard Liebling. A very interesting 
outline of the musical achievements of Utah was 
given by Mr. Whitney, and we were permitted to say 
a few heartfelt words on the subject of American 
music and its independence from those who declare 
its independence. 

After the luncheon a walk took us to the celebrated 
Tabernacle—shaped like a huge Zeppelin half buried 
lengthwise in the ground—and its no less famous 
organ and organist, J. J. McClellan. After hearing 
a pin drop at a distance of 200 feet from us, we were 
not astonished at the marvelous musical acoustics of 
the edifice. They are unsurpassable. Professor Mc- 
Clellan’s reading of the Bach fantasie and fugue in 
G minor was a truly impressive piece of work, ex- 
ecuted in a manner Milionian. Aside from its big 
musical grasp, the McClellan organ art also has deep 
erudition and a native sense for the color and tonal 
possibilities of the instrument. He displayed all the 
paces of it in a Batiste number, a fantasie of his 
own, and the “Pilgrims’ Chorus,” from ‘“Tann- 
hauser.” In everything he did, Prof. McClellan ex- 
hibited artistic insight and moderation, even though 
he did not conceal the fact that he is a concert ex- 
pert par excellence, and handles the pedals and stops 
like a virtuoso in spite of his long standing connec- 
tion with ecclesiastical music. His keen ear for sub- 
tle harmonic changes and his color intuition were the 
features that struck us, especially during a private 
demonstration which Prof. McClellan gave after his 
recital. 

John T. Hand, a tenor of voice sweet and yet 
robust when occasion demands, sang between the 
McClellan numbers, and displayed vocal knowledge 
and rousing temperament. 

Prof. McClellan was one of the piano pupils of 
Alberto Jonas, who is spending the summer in Salt 
Lake City at the invitation of most of the teachers 
there, and they and their pupils are studying with 
Mr. Jonas for a period of ten weeks or so. This is 
not only a tribute to the importance of Mr. Jonas as 
a pedagogue of the highest skill and culture, but also 





OGDEN MORMON TABERNACLE CHOIR AT SAN FRANCISCO IN 1907. 
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BATHING IN GREAT SALT LAKE, 
Where it is impossible to sink unless the head is downward and the feet are uppermost. 1 D 
shows Alberto Jonas, in the center; behind him, the Musica Courier visitor; Jonas pupils holding 
the maestro’s hands; Salt Lake City musicians. 


to the intelligence and progressiveness of the teachers 
who were instrumental in securing his services for 
Salt Lake City. He is fairly idolized there, and his 
recitals and classes are being attended to the very 
limit. 

We had the honor to meet and converse with 
Joseph F. Smith, president and head of the Mormon 
Church. He is seventy-six years old, but has keen 
mentality and much native wit. When we told him 
that we were on the way to take a dip in the Great 
Salt Lake, he said that he hoped we would enjoy 
being pickled. For those who believe in being 
seventy-six years old, we might mention that Presi- 
dent Smith never has used tea, coffee, liquor or 
tobacco. 

Prof. McClellan is the originator of free organ 
recitals in America. 

At Saltair Beach we took the dip in the briny. It 
is twenty-two per cent. briny, as we learned when it 
got into our nose, eyes and ears. Supper and a 
wonderful, opal tinted sunset were enjoyed with Al- 
berto Jonas, indefatigable friend and entertainer; 
Mr. and Mrs. Hugh Dougall, Mr. and Mrs. Tracy G. 
Cannon, John T. Hand, Mrs. P. O. Perkins, pianist ; 
Pearl Rothschild, pianist ; Edna Anderson, soprano ; 
Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Best, Misses Becky and Dick 
Almond, pianists; Miss Gremmel, Willard Andelin, 
basso; Arvilla Clark-Audelin, pianist; Mabel Borg, 
pianist ; Mrs. J. B. Ambler, pianist ; Ethel Campbell, 
pianist ; Mrs. Theodore Best, mezzo soprano. 

Prof. Thomas Giles, head of music at the Utah 
University, gave us an exciting motor ride to Bing- 
ham, the copper mining headquarters, during which 
a sprained ankle and a bursted tire were some of the 
minor casualties. Prof. Giles, to whom the ankle 
belonged, very bravely drove on after the injured 
member had been bandaged, and explained the won- 
ders of Bingham, where 20,000 tons of rock are re- 
moved daily from the mountain sides—a greater 
quantitative feat than that represented by the Pan- 
ama Canal work. Twelve tiered levels of railroad 
and forty steam shovels help in the Bingham mining 
and it is estimated that it will take another sixty 
years to mine all the copper known to be in the earth 
at that point. 

Prof. Giles has been doing quiet but effective 
musical work at the University, where he leads the 
orchestra and the chorus. During the past few 
years fourteen piano concertos were played under 
his direction by pupils at the University, and 
there were performances of “Cavalleria Rusticana,” 
“Pagliacci” and “Traviata,” three nights each. _ Mr. 
Giles’ singers were the first to give a Bach cantata 
in Salt Lake City. But there will be more later in 
the Musicat Courter about this musical enthusiast 
and his fine labors. He has founded a Bach Society 
and a Philharmonic Orchestra, and has started a 
music library at the University, by donating $100 
worth of music each year. 





This group 


“Jaghetta, Propr.,” is what we saw on the sign of 
a saloon in Bingham. 

Senator Smoot, another power in Mormonism and 
a power also in Utah and national politics, was en- 
gaged in conversation at the Hotel Utah. 

Regarding our experience in swallowing part of 
Great Salt Lake, there is this to say: “Salt water 
bathing is a wonderful means, of aiding vocal train- 
ing. It instills energy and makes the throat muscles 
pliant and flexible. The effect of a half-hour in 
Salt Lake, followed by a cold shower with fresh 
water, puts new life into a person aad drives away 
all semblance of dull care. Anyone who sings must 
have a healthy body, and there is nothing like salt 
water bathing to bring about this condition. When 
I am in New York J miss my briny splashes, but I 
reach a partial solution of the inconvenience by tak- 
ing salt water baths in the tub at my home.” Thus 
speaketh the sage, Marilynn Miller, a New York 
Wintergarden soubrette and dancer, herself from the 
State of Utah. 

En Route. 

Soldier Summit, 7,0co feet high, and Tennessee 
Pass, 10,240 feet high, were climbed by the train on 
the way to Denver, and were considered surprisingly 
altitudinous by us until we encountered Pike’s Peak, 
14,000 feet high, and a dozen other peaks near Den- 
ver, all of them over 12,000 feet high. Standing at 
the summit of the hill crowning the new park in 
Denver, one can see a vast 176 mile semicircle of 
snow capped peaks. It is an inspiring spectacle and 
perhaps some day an American composer will com- 
pose it, as Strauss has just finished composing an 
‘‘Alpensymphonie.” 

Our coach was called “Allemagne,” but it was 
filled with Allies. The dining coach was called 
“Klimwoc.” Between courses we never tired of 
studying the name until finally we read it backward. 
Even then, however, we were mystified. 


If there is anything more worthy of description 
than a Colorade sunset and if there is anything 
which will have less description in these notes, we 
would like to know what it is. 

Ditto, the Royal Gorge, on the Denver and Rio 
Grande Railroad. 

The entrance to Denver is most cheerful. First 
one passes a gravestone plant, and then the Kirch- 
hoff Lumber Company. 
bly.) 


Denver is a mile high. 


(Good for coffins, proba- 


Robert Slack, the well 
known concert manager of the city, told us that some 
of the visiting singers who give recitals there are 
compelled to put cotton in their noses in order to 
keep them from bleeding owing to the rarefied at- 
mosphere. Mr. Slack, an Englishman, went to Den- 
ver about a quarter of a century ago and for many 
years was the tenor soloist there at the cathedral. 
Later he became a manager of concerts and also 
holds that position with the Denver Symphony Or- 
chestra. The organization has between fifty and 
sixty players, but owing to its limited guarantee fund 
of $6,000, cannot give as many concerts as Mr. 
Slack deems appropriate for a city as large and as 
musically cultured as Denver. He hopes that soon 
the orchestra will be placed on a sounder basis. At 
the Slack concerts of the past year or two, he pre 
sented such artists as Kreisler, Destinn, Craft, Méré, 
Alda, ete. 

Horace Tureman leads the Denver Orchestra. 

Dolores Maxwell Reedy, Musica Courter repre- 
sentative in Denver, is another enthusiast regarding 
the musical achievements and prospects of her city. 
She promised to introduce us to both on our return 
visit next January, when we shall not be racing East- 
ward in a hurry. 

Innes’ Band, playing in Denver now, is booked for 
a Pacific, Coast tour in September. 

The Garden of the Gods, Colorado Springs, under 
the white hooded Pike’s Peak, gay Manitou Springs 
cradled in a canyon of fabulous beauty, a stirring 
motor ride to Cripple Creek during which the 
wheels grazed precipices by inches, a summer hail 
and snow storm with hailstones as large as plums 
that broke every window in Colorado Springs, cold 
so intense that steam heat was turned on in the train 
crossing the Rockies, the gold mines of Cripple 
Creek, a girl of twelve who had charge of a cigar 
stand in Cripple Creek and threw dice with the 
miners to see whether they were to pay double for 
their purchase or get it for nothing, were some 
other travel experiences that seemed worthy of a 
line in our notebook. 

On the way to Chicago our train bill of fare paid 
deference to our presence (this is a goak, as Artemus 
Ward used to say) by announcing Omelette Melba, 
Natoma Farm Milk, and Butter Marguerite. 

The entrance to Chicago on the Burlington Rail- 
road—Denver, please note—is graced with the pres- 
ence of the Chicago Casket Company establishment. 


For some reason or other these macabre matters 
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MUSICALE 
IN HONOR OF Mr. Leonarp LIEBLING 
Editor Musical Courier 
i MorMON TABERNACLE CHoiR of Ogden, Utah, 225 Voices 
E Mr. JoserH BALLANTYNE, Director 
Miss Emma Lucy Gates, Berlin and Cassel Royal Opeta 
Jo Mr. Leon HOFFMEIsTER, New York 
aR Mr. W. R. Wort-ey, Tenor 
om 
jee PROGRAMME 
ma 
S. Hymn to Music Dudley Buck 
aa CHOIR 
ae Prologue—Pogliacci Leon Cavallo 
Mr. Leon HOFFMEISTER 
a) Sleep Gentle Lady Sir H. R. Bishop 
~< b) Babylons Wave as Gounod 
eee +. Aria Caro Nome (Rigoletto) Verdi 
Miss Emma Lucy Gates 
E: s. Grand Finale, I] Act La Traviata Verd 
ey Miss Gates, Mr. HOFFMEISTER, Mr. WorLEY 
asd SoLoists OF CHOIR AND CHOIR 
a 
MUSICALE OF SHE OGDEN TABERNACLE CHOIR. 
—- vere in evidence always. We took a ride in the ele- Mrs. F. Wight Neumann, Ronald Webster, Walter 
55 ted train a few hours after arriving in Chicago Stutz, Monica Graham Stutz, Mr. and Mrs. Bern- 
LS promptly saw this very attractive sign card: hard Ulrich, etc. 
fe Our Funeral Limousine carries twenty-seven pas- L’Envoi. 
cea gers, casket, and flowers; $30 from any part of The saddest words of tongue or pen 
S y local cemetery and return. This care Now seem to be: “We’re home again.” 
a d our reasonable prices save the public from $50 LEONARD LIEBLING. 
; $100 on the average funeral. Lain & Son.” ay earns 
Salediinactit A REMINISCENT RAMBLE. 
On Tuesday evening, July 20, in the company of David Bispham was expatiating on the vagaries of 
\: Devries, general representative of the MusicaL_ acoustics to a little group of musicians the other day. 
S we attended at the home of Charles G. His talk was not scientific like Dr. E. H. Kelly’s 
N D vate hearing of Simon Buchhalter’s one technical book on “Architectural Acoustics,” but it 
‘A Lover’s Knot.” The sumptuous ma- appeared to interest his hearers very much. He had 
. any walled and ceilinged Dawes library was filled many reminiscences of the old Musical Fund Hall 
| et with persons representative in Chicago’s musical, lit- in Philadelphia at the corner of Seventh and Locust 
‘ | circles. A large orchestra and solo- streets, near the venerable State House and the 
been engaged by the host (who bore all the famous Liberty Bell. 
xpenses of the production), and the composer The acoustics of this hall were esteemed so highly 
elded the baton. In spite of some very bad or- that an architect from Canada made the most exact 
ing, which made numerous stops neces- 
.” ry during the performance enough could be 
= gleaned to stamp the Buchhalter music as well made, 
ca lod ntrinsically vital, and cleverly scored. 
: libretto, by Cora Bennett-Stephenson, showed 
= f stage requirements that at times Mr. 
_ - | uchhalter’s very good music lost much of its hold 
* e hearer in so far as its relation to the play 
concerned \lways, however, it interested 
ugh varied manipulations of harmony and in- 
ntal combinations. 
Ss Of the cast, Augusta Lenska exhibited amiable 
cee livery and routine; Lemuel Kilby an agreeable 
~ Be nd well trained voice; Beecher S. Burton taste and 
ae mirable schooling, and Hazel Eden ingratiating 
it lity and well drilled vocalism. 
> those at the production were Guy Hardy, 
= hard | \dolf Mithlmann, Mr. and Mrs. Her- 
ates nn Devries, Maurie Rosenfeld, Zerlina Miihl- 
- Sammetini, Mr. and Mrs. Karleton 
kett and daughter Dorothy, Rose Olitzka, Josef = 


k, Mr. and Mrs. John C. Schaffer, Mr. and 


measurements of it and even found out the kind of 
wood, brick and stone of which it is built. He went 
back to Canada and built a hall in Montreal which 
was supposed to be an exact replica of the Phila- 
delphia. “But,” said David Bispham, “the acoustics 
of the Montreal hall were all wrong, and not at all 
like the perfect hall in Philadelphia.” 

The famous baritone went on to tell how he had 
sung in Musical Fund Hall as long ago as 1880 and 
how it delighted him in those early days of his 
career to sing where Jenny Lind had won so many 
triumphs thirty years earlier, in 1851. A week or 
two ago an old program of Jenny Lind’s first Phila- 
delphia concert was put into David Bispham’s hands 
by an antiquarian friend, and he at once passed it on 
to a Musica Courter scribe for the benefit of those 
who read these columns. The concert was given on 
Friday evening, June 13, 1851, in Musical Fund 
Hall, and the manager was P. T. Barnum. But Bar- 
num judiciously left out his name. It does not ap- 
pear anywhere on the program. Evidently the 
greatest of all managers was wise enough to know 
that the manager’s name is only of secondary in- 
terest to the general public, although it means much 
‘in the musical profession itself. The program states 
that “a first class orchestra has been engaged under 
the direction of Jules Benedict, comprising the prin- 
cipal professional men of New York and of this 
city. It will be led by Mr. Joseph Burke.” 

Jules, or Julius Benedict, was born in Germany 
in 1804, became a pupil of Weber, lived in Italy, 
Austria and Germany till 1835, when he went to 
England, where he remained for upward of forty 
years, till his death in 1885 at the ripe age of eighty- 
one. He came to America with Jenny Lind and 
conducted the “first class orchestra” at this Phila- 
delphia concert in 1851. 

The first class orchestra, with its important and 
imported conductor, began the entertainment with 
Herold’s “Zampa” overture. Then Signors Salvi 
and Belletti sang a duet, “Voglio dire,” from Doni- 
zetti’s “L’Elisir d’Amore.” After these French and 
Italian opera numbers, Jenny Lind made her first 
appearance, and sang what appears to modern critics 
an odd selection for such a concert, namely, “Come 
Unto Me,” from Handel’s “Messiah.” Then Signor 
Belletti restored the program to its normal operatic 
state by singing “Vi ravviso,” from Bellini’s “La 
Somnambula.” 

A pianist now appeared, Otto Goldschmidt, who 
played Schulhoff’s “Galop de Bravura.” 

The first part of the program ended with Jenny 
Lind’s splendid performance of a scena and the aria, 
“Ma la Sola,” from Bellini’s “Beatrice di Tenda.” 

Otto Goldschmidt married Jenny Lind in Boston 
seven months after this concert. He also subse- 
quently took the place of Julius Benedict as con- 
ductor of Jenny Lind’s “first class orchestra.” 
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After the American tour was ended, the newly 
wedded couple lived for a time in Dresden before 
making England their final home. He founded the 
Bach Choir of London in 1875, and was actively en- 
gaged in musical work in England up to the time of 
his death in 1907. 

He began the second part of the Philadelphia con- 
cert in 1851 with a performance of the piano part of 
Weber’s “Concert Stiick,” with Weber’s pupil con- 
ducting. Jenny Lind then appeared and sang in a 
trio for a voice and two flutes from Meyerbeer’s 
opera, “A Camp in Silesia,” after which Signor 
Salvi favored the audience with a genuinely Italian 
aria, “Tutto e scialto,” from Bellini’s “La Som- 
nambula.” The next number on the program may 
have been a sort of coming event casting a shadow 
before, so to speak, or it may have been chosen by 
Benedict as a compliment to the bride to be. At 
any rate, one can easily imagine Jenny Lind and 
Otto Goldschmidt being particularly interested in 
the orchestral performance of Mendelssohn’s “Wed- 
ding March.” This and the “Zampa” overture were 
the only chances the “first class orchestra” had of 
showing its prowess except as a player of accom- 
paniments. * 

Jenny Lind and Signor Belleti now sang a “Ty- 
rolean Duet” by Benedict, whatever that is! Then 
Signor Salvi serenaded his audience with “Com’ e 
gentil,” from Donizetti’s “Don Pasquale.” The con- 
cert ended with Jenny Lind’s singing of Taubert’s 
“Bird Song,” and an “Echo Song,” sometimes called 
“The Herdsman’s Song.” 

Then the tumultuous applause subsided and the 
delighted and wondering audience left the hall. 
Each and all departed for their several homes, the 
lights were extinguished, and a chill of silence took 
possession of the concert room where the sweet 
voiced Swedish Nightingale had poured out her 
melody. 

Sixty-four years have passed, and the audience, 
together with the singers, pianist, conductor, and the 
first class orchestra, have gone to the great beyond. 

David Bispham years ago had afternoon tea with 
a silver haired old lady who once upon a time had 
been the lovely soprano whose melting voice had 
moved the world to laughter and to tears. There 
was more than merely music in that voice. Behind 
it was the nature of the warm hearted, generous 
woman who had raised for charity in the one winter 
season of 1848-49 the noble sum of-$52,500. 

The writer of this rambling review was present at 
the unveiling of a memorial tablet to Jenny Lind 
affixed to the ancient walis of Westminster Abbey, 
April 20, 1894. Not far from the tablet is the tomb 
of Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, who was Dean of the 
Abbey from 1863 to 1881, and who in his youth had 
fallen desperately in love with Jenny Lind. 

Daily the tides of life go ebbing and flowing beside them, 
Thousands of throbbing hearts, where theirs are at rest 
and forever. 

Since 1894, toc, Arthur Sullivan, who witnessed 
the unveiling, has ended his merry music and passed 
into silence. 

Only the old Musical Fund Hall remains, and also 
a fragile paper program of “‘M’lle Jenny Lind’s Con- 
cert for Friday evening, June 13, 1851. Doors open 
in the evening at 6% o’clock.” Ladies were re- 
quested to come without hoopskirts, as space was 
valuable. 


HO 
HAMLIN AND STRAUSS. 


The attached letter has been received from an 
important artist and on an interesting subject: 

San Francisco, Cal., July 28, 1915. 
To the Musical Courier: 

My attention has been called to a recent article in the 
MusicaL Courier, written by a person choosing to remain 
anonymous, who arrogated to himself considerable credit 
for advancing the cause of music in the United States. 
Among other things, he claimed that it was he who in- 
duced me to introduce the Richard Strauss songs into this 
country. 

It is a genuine pleasure to me to recall the actual inci- 
dent which did first interest me in the remarkable Strauss 


songs. .I was spending New Year’s Eve with some friends, 
and among the guests was Teresa Carrefio, who, on a pre- 
vious meeting, had told me of a new composer named 
Richard Strauss, who was arousing great interest in Ber- 
lin. Mme. Carrefio had sent word to me before the New 
Year’s party to bring some of the Strauss songs, if I had 
been able to secure any. After her previous warm recom- 
mendation of the new composer, I had immediately sent 
word to my music dealer in Germany to forward me all the 
Strauss songs that had been published, and as the package 
had arrived, I took it to the party. 





Mme. Carrefio read the difficult scores wonderfully, and 
we sang and played them most of the evening, even as the 
old year went out and the new year came in, and I became 
so enthusiastic over their beauty and possibilities that 
shortly after, | began to give programs consisting entirely 
of Strauss songs, and introduced them in this way to sev 
eral of our principal cities. Not long afterward on a trip 
abroad I also gave a Strauss program in Berlin; the city 
where he obtained his first recognition. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed ) 


Georce HAMLIN. 
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Resumption. 
Our desk is piled high with correspondence and clip- 


pings as we return from the work in the West and begin 
our vacation in the office. 








Assumption. 

We assume the function of censor of clippings sent to 
this desk and would thank the kind contributors to spare 
themselves the trouble of sending us material bearing on 
the war abroad unless the matter so forwarded has some 
connection with music. Whenever this department di- 
gresses from the tonal‘theme it is a lapse of intention, or 
a sort of enharmonic change, as always we try to modulate 
back into the original key as quickly as possible. 


A Musico-Martial Clipping. 

Some papers outside of Germany have proclaimed that 
war between Germany and Holland is imminent. Jugend, 
of Munich, announces that the war is not imminent, but 
already has begun, and continues: 

“The fact is little known, however. Certain details are 
supplied. The Netherlands army is under the supreme 
command of Prince Lohengrin, the husband of the Prin- 
cess Elsa, of Brabant. The German army is led by Kaiser 
Heinrich in person, ably assisted by Telramund, Chief of 
the Imperial General Staff. Prince Lohengrin’s father, 
Parsifal, the well known inventor of the non-rigid type of 
dirigible airship, has been interned by the Germans. The 
result of the battle between Lohengrin and Telramund re- 
mains in suspense. That nothing so far has been known 
of the outbreak of this war is not in the least remarkable, 
since the persons entrusted with the details of the cam- 
paigns have guarded these military secrets jealously. Prince 
Lohengrin refuses to tell anything even to his spouse, put- 
ting off her every question with the words, “You must never 
ask me.’” 


Lohengrin Takes a Hand. 

As an addendum to the above, there is the New York 
Staats Zeitung reminder that “Lohengrin must have been 
a prophet after all, for regarding the present situation be- 
tween Germany and Russia, did he not predict (to King 
Heinrich in the last act): ‘Doch, hoher Konig, lass mich 
es Dir Sagen—Dir, Reinem, ist ein grosser Sieg verlieh’n— 
nach Deutschland werden noch in spat’sten Tagen—Des 
Ostens Horden siegreich nimmer ziehn.’ (Yet, noble King, 
let me tell you—to you, Pure One, a great victory is des- 
tined—to Germany will the hordes of the West, even in the 
latest days, never come.).” 


A Smoked Tongue. 
“Tt is estimated that there are more than 4,000 languages 
spoken in the world.”—San Francisco Examiner, July 11, 


IATIONS 


BY LEONARD LIEBLING 





—* 





1915. Or to be exact, 4,001, including the language used by 


many Americans when they sing English. 


Summer Inspiration. 

Someone sends us this: “As you have been away so 
long, I do not suppose you have heard the new song now 
popular at the vaudevilles: ‘I did not raise my Ford to be 
a jitney.’” 


About Beethoven. 

From the New York Morning Telegraph, July 24, 19015: 

“It was a real cheap lot that went to the post for the 
opening five and a half furlong dash through the straight, 
H. C. Hellenbeck’s Azyiade raced to the place, while Menlo 
Park, from the James MacManus stable, beat all the others. 

“It was a good start, and Peaceful was first to show out 
of the bunch, with Azyiade and Malabar in very close at- 
tendance. Plantagenet was in rather close quarters, while 
Menlo Park did not break any too well. 
his course along the outer rail, and he was right along with 


3eethoven took 


the pace. 

“Malabar was first of the pacemakers to drop out of it, 
and at that time Peaceful the 
Azyiade, while Beethoven continued to step along on the 


was showing way to 


outside in gallant fashion. Plantagenet was still in trouble 
and Evelyn C. flashed up for a time as though she would 
accomplish something. 

“Through the last furlong Peaceful quit 
there Butwell went to a drive on Azyiade in an effort to 
save the day, but Troxler was shooting 
in that outside rail position and the old fellow was plainly 
Troxler took no chances and rode 


utterly, and 
3eethoven along 


outfooting the mare. 
him out vigorously, though winner by three lengths. Azy- 
iade held to the place, and right at the end Menlo Park 
came with a rush that saw her nose at the saddle skirts of 
the Hallenbeck mare.” 

The foregoing article was 
From Cheap Lot.” It was a way he always had. 


Musical Notes. 

In the column of F. P. A., the New York Tribune hu- 
morist, we read that whenever President Wilson sends a 
sharp note to the Kaiser, he replies with a flat denial 


headed: “Beethoven Wins 


Preserved Laurel. 

Puck may like to be informed that 
which referred originally to the Berlin Konigliche Hoch- 
schule (at the time the discussion regarding Joachim’s suc- 


was this column 


cessor was going on) as a Controversy of Music. It is a 
marvelous jest. 


The Drive and the Repulse. 

“At a meeting of the Bexhill Town Council, held on 
July 12, James Glover moved that during the war no Ger- 
man music be performed by the Municipal Orchestra, as 


complaints had been made. The chairman was instructed 
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on was carried into effect.”—Lon- 


Sydney H. Pardon, ‘Wagner and Beethoven 


] 

| 

roachable before August. 4 last, they 
im e great and unapproachable now.’ ”—Exchange. 

war threatened for a moment to banish 

in Germany But sanity prevailed, Wag- 

4 ve banished. The Royal Philharmonic re- 

Beethoven from its place be- 

because Beethoven’s ancestry 

Flemisl 3ach and Brahms have had 

English strings and wind. And 

e no more responsible than Martin Lu- 

or the latest development of the Prus- 

; | 

The Basic Bach. 

written and well considered article on “Con- 

“The playing of Bach 

1 a remarkable degree. Yet I have 

e and say, ‘If I play Bach I shall not be 

Chopin.’ One might as well say, ‘If I read 

Shak eare | shall not be able to read Maeterlinck.’ Can 

The qualities 


Daily Chronicle. 


Olga Samaroff writes 


thing more absurd? 
wes through playing Bach are of incalcul- 
playing Chopin.” 
Samarofft doubtless told her pupils, among other 
eliminary to giving a concert of his own 
Chopin used to shut himself up in his room 
2 ight and play nothing but Bach, 
a A Piccolo School ? 
: re is an Upper Tooting College of Music. 
Aime A Prima Donna’s Views. 
ate Schumann-Heink loves to sing in English. She 
home in Grossmont, Cal., not long ago. 
asked the diva, “a 
ae noble and resounding succession of syllables than the 


e literature of song,” 


But e Lord is mindful??” She continued: “I 
ndreds of similar examples. It is sinful 

not insist on having singers use the na- 
is land more generally. Not long ago I 
ticle called ‘Six Million Uses of English Words.’ 


Sty 


lictionary just compiled. Is there not 
2 s of lingual and thought shades sufficient 
“ie rial to furnish the text 


23 er u ct a composer could desire ?” 


stuff for any song theme or 


Schumann-Heink is an honorary citizen of Oak- 
San Diego, and several other cities, but that does not 


tr spe 


peaking with great pride of the days 
here in the comic opera, “Love’s Lottery.” 
me siders comic opera art a high one for a singer and 


all respects, much more is required of an artist 


iN than in grand opera, when some of the roles in both are 
> idere \ successful comic opera ‘star’ not only must 
3 able to sing artistically, but also to act. well, to be able 
* t ik lines, to possess personality, a sense of pathos as 
Be ll as of comedy, and frequently, she also is required to 
in an expert manner. Take a role like 
‘Walkiire.’ What great art is required to act 
r seen an unsuccessful Sieglinde as far 
re are many other roles like that in 
some of them are inordinately 
Did you know that I sang Carmen 
Brahms, one of my 
to like me better as Carmen than 





(Jt course, 


earlier days of my career? 

4 ‘ rti irers, used 
Xl i ther part in my repertoire.” 

t the verandah overlooking the won- 

red valley and mountains. “That ranch 

upon,” explained the singer, “belongs 

And behind those focthills is El Cajon, on the 


Mexican border. Another son of 


e meat destinies of El Cajon—in other 
A few days ago he in- 
I do not know 
Mme. Schumann-Heink has a fine 
| ] “Think of the 
have to consume if I wish to 


— the local butcher, 
was his best customer, 


r she added quickly : 


n’s business gets to be a very 





nk said in conclusion: “Some day 
Who knows? I have a 
yr comic opera of the best kind.” 


mic opera 
erence and love f 


Reversing the Opera Glass. 
: ' rge Jean Nathan, who satirizes the American theatre 

this side fling at “Pagliacci” (the favorite 
restaurant tenors and baritones), of which he 


curtains open disclosing a cross- 


‘ t rude portable theatre and Mrs. Cornelius 


Vanderbilt with a party of debutantes. The distant sounds 
of a cracked trumpet and belabored drum call the peasants 
together, and they greet with joy the familiar characters 
in whose costumes Canio, Nedda and Beppo enter simul- 
taneously with Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont’s party, Mrs. Otto 
Kahn’s party, Mrs. Goelet, in mauve faille d’amour silk, 
and a party of young people chaperoned by Mrs. Douglas 
Robinson. Silencing the crowd on (the stage), Canio an- 
nounces the play for the evening—and is heard. Canio 
descends and boxes the ears of Tonio, who loves Nedda. 
Tonio, and two old gentlemen of decided snoring proclivi- 
ties who have been sitting in the eighth row, wander off. 
A villager invites the players to drink. Twenty-seven gen- 
tlemen in the audience accept the invitation. The villager 
hints that Tonio lingers to flirt with Nedda, and the ladies 
in the boxes also get busy with recent scandal. Canio takes 
it as a joke, twenty-one of the twenty-seven gentlemen tak- 
ing it with water. Canio says he loves his wife. And, 
after kissing her, he departs coincident with the arrival of 
the occupants of the Gould and Sloane boxes. The other 
peasants, and forty-two other gentlemen, leave the scene. 

“Nedda, left alone, broods over the fierce look which 
Canio and Gatti-Casazza gave her. She wonders if Canio 
suspects her. The sunlight and the new gown and neck- 
lace on Mrs. Payne Whitney thrill her and she revels in the 
song and the sport of the birds (‘Ballatella’). At the end 
of the rhapsody she finds that the hideous Tonio, if not 
the audience, has been listening. He makes ardent love, 
but she laughs him to scorn. He pursues her, however, 
and she, picking up Beppo’s whip, slashes him across the 
face. He swears revenge and stumbles away. Now her 
secret lover, Silvio, steals in with the twenty-seven gentle- 
men who have been over to Browne’s. Silvio pleads with 
her to go away with him. She promises in an undertone 
to meet him that night at Del Pazzi’s Italian Restaurant at 
the corner of Seventh avenue and Thirty-fourth street. 
Tonio, having seen them, hurries away. He gets the ear of 
Canio and returns coincidently with thirty-four of some 
forty-odd gentlemen who have been across the street. Sil- 
vio, however, escapes unnoticed and so do the old gentle- 
men who have been sleeping in the eighth row. 

“Canio threatens to kill Nedda and Leoncavallo’s music. 
3eppo and one of the old gentlemen who has forgotten his 
overcoat rush back. Beppo disarms Canio. Tonio hints 
that Nedda’s lover may appear that night in the play and 
some bizarre looking ladies in the third row hint a lot of 
other things. Left alone, Canio bewails his bitter fate, and 
the gentlemen whose wives won't let them get out do the 
same. In wild grief, Canio finally gropes his way off. And 
such gentlemen as are left in the audience follow suit.” 
Sousa at}the Exposition. 

John Philip Sousa received this tribute from an unknown 
admirer: 

““How beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of him 
who bringeth glad tidings’—and your music is glad 
tidings. 

“The above Biblical quotation occurred most forcibly 
to me Sunday, as I listened to your ‘Meditation on religious 
themes.’ 

“A more beautiful hymn was never written than ‘Nearer, 
My God, To Thee.’ Doubly endeared to all true Americans 
since it was breathed by the dying lips of our revered 
McKinley. 

“I hope you will sometime embody in musical notation 
your ‘Exposition Reminiscences.’ 

“Much pleasanter to listen in the open air, with a beauti- 
ful blue sky overhead than shut in by four walls, at a 
dollar or more per head, which many an appreciative soul 
does not possess in these strenuous days. 

“You have reached the popular heart of thousands of the 
masses, who have listened daily and nightly to the sweet 
sound of your incomparable band. A lovely setting—the 
Court of the Universe, the Court of Abundance—and it is 
abundant in everything—life, light, color, sound, lavish- 
ness of detail in decoration, perfume of flowers, pansies 
for thought and remembrance, and among them all the 
‘kiddies,’ who dance in such abandon of innocence and 
joyousness and grace to your music. 

“My thanks are due for the beautiful hours of the last 
eight weeks. 

“My name would mean nothing to you, so I sign myself 
as A Sousa Fan. 
What Every Music Editor Knows. 

“Wealth Does Not Bring Happiness.”—Headline in the 
San Francisco Examiner, July 11, 1915. 

San Diego Addendum. 

We met Mrs. Forman B, Wallis at San Diego. She is 

the author of the new “Toreador” text version published in 


our Musicat Courter travel notes last week. Also Mrs. 
Wallis wrote an advertisement for the Balloon Dye Works 
at San Diego, and it reads like this: 


“TI never bought a purple cow, 
I never hope to buy one, 
But I can tell you anyhow 
Balloon Dye Works can dye one.” 


Other Deliberately Unfriendly Acts. 


If Strauss and Reger should continue to compose as they 
please, regardless of the critics. 

If Gatti-Casazza should give Wagner with an all-Italian 
cast and Verdi with an all-German cast. 

If a prima donna tells a diurnal critic: 
the daily papers.” 

If Toscanini should not return to America. 

If some concert conductor were to give us an Elgar- 
Parker-Bruckner program. 

If a piano pupil announces to her teacher: 
says he cannot send the check until next month.” 

If a critic writes: “She sang acceptably.” 

lf a publisher asks an American composer how many 
copies of his sonata he thinks will be sold. 

If a vocalist rehearses a song nine times with her ac- 
companist and then at the concert employs a “cut” which 
she forgot to mention to him. 

If concert pianist A. says of concert pianist B.: “He’s 
very conscientious.” 

If concert pianist B. says of concert pianist A.: “He is 
an excellent interpreter of Raff.” 

If a comic opera manager engages chorus girls for their 
good voices rather than for their good looks. 

If, after a soloist’s performance, a conductor starts the 
next orchestral number while two galleryites still are ap- 
plauding and the soloist is about to rush out for the twen- 
ty-ninth recall. 

If a singing teacher tries to explain his or her methods 
to a pianist. 

If a cellist plays “The Rosary” or the “Jocelyn” ber- 
ceuse. 

If a manager says of his artist to a musical editor: 
“I’m not telling you this because I wish you to print it.” 


Tie for Second Place. 


Three composers whispered to us during our Western 
trip that their opera “came in second” in the Los Angeles 
$10,000 prize contest. There was only one prize. 


“T never read 


“Father 


Tip to Contest Projectors. 


Prize contests for American composers are very good 
in their way, but the generous givers should remember 
that such prizes help the individual winners more than 
they help the cause of American music in general. The 
growth of American composition, in order to be healthy, 
must not be forced. It never will be possible for this coun- 
try to Burbank a Beethoven. 





Saengerfest Soloists. 





A happy looking group of soloists at the Omaha, Neb., 
Saengerfest are those who appear in the attached snapshot. 
They are Marie Rappold, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company ; Julia Claussen, contralto, who is enjoying a busy 
summer ; Christine Miller, the popular contralto, whose ac- 





ARTISTS AT OMAHA SAENGERFEST. 
Left to right: Henri Scott, Christine Miller, Julia Claussen, 
Ferd. Stedmyer, Marie Rappold and Paul Althouse. 


tivities are not confined to her home city, Pittsburgh, but 


extend to every section of this country; Paul Althouse, . 


tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Company, who is at pres- 
ent on the Pacific Coast, filling engagements; Henri Scott, 
who has been engaged as basso of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company the coming season, and Ferd. Stedmyer. 








Personal 


> EMMY DESTINN 


Star of Metropolitan Opera Co. 
First Transcontinental 
Concert Tour 1915-16 














Representative: Ottokar Bartik, 370 Lexington Ave., New York 
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ANN ARBOR’S ANNUAL SPRING FESTIVAL, 
ONE OF THE MOST IMPORTANT IN AMERICA. 





Its Conductors, Soloists, and Arrangement of Programs a Fitting Example of the Efficiency of 
the Management of This Important Feature of Musical Entertainment. 





Of more and more importance each year are the music 
festivals which are given each spring and fall in every 
section of the United States. Cities all over the country 
beginning to understand the value, both artis- 
tically and commercially, of the large musical festivities 
of the first class: artistically because these invariably re- 
sul: in a demand for the best in music at all times, and 
because it educates the younger generation musically so 
that in time none else will be accepted; commercially, be- 
cause it attracts to the city people from far and near, who 
not only spend money there, but also advertise that city. 
In a city where there is an annual music festival and a 
large musical coterie, that city attracts to itself the bet- 
ter class of musicians and music lovers, and thus builds up 
a culture center of the first rank. 


are 


Such a city is Ann Arbor, Mich., a city of many advan- 
tages, since it not only holds an annual festival of nation- 
wide importance, but it contains the University of Michi- 
gan, together with all the culture which such an institu- 
tion means to any community. This year Ann Arbor held 
its twenty-second annual spring festival on May 19, 20, 21 
and 22 in the beautiful Hill auditorium, gift of the late 
Hon. Arthur Hill. After careful attention to the musical 
needs of the people of that vicinity for so many years, it 
is not in the least strange that the very best musicians, 
soloists, conductors and orchestras should be in demand. 
Hence it may be seen readily that a singer who wins fa- 
vor with so critical an audience need have no fear of his 
or her reception before other musical assemblages. For 
this very reason, engagements to sing at this musical fes- 
tival are eagerly sought. 

In the selection of soloists careful thought is given and 
only those are engaged who have proven their ability to 
fill satisfactorily the positions in the works selected. At 
the introductory concert, Margarete Ober, contralto, and 
Clarence Whitehill, bass, were the soloists. 

At the second concert, Olive Kline, soprano; Theodore 
Harrison, baritone; Minnie Davis-Sherrill, pianist; Earl 
V. Moore, organist, gave the best satisfaction in the work 
by Wolf-Ferrari, and Frieda Hempel, soprano, sang arias 
by Mozart and Verdi. At the two matinee performances 
Margaret Keyes, contralto; Theodore Harrison, baritone, 
and Harold Bauer, pianist, added greatly to the enjoy- 
ment of the auditors. Leonora Allen, soprano; the local 
soloist, Ada Grace Johnson, soprano; Olive Kline; Lam- 
bert Murphy, tenor; and Clarence Whitehill, bass, sang 
at the closing concert, the work being Pierné’s “The Chil- 
dren’s Crusade.” At the miscellaneous concert given on 
Friday evening, Giovanni Martinelli, tenor of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, was heard to advantage. 


Albert A. Stanley, Musical Director. 


Under the musical direction of Albert A. Stanley, the 
choral work at this twenty-second annual festival was a 
delight to the critical listener. In addition to the work 
of the University Choral Union there were a special chil- 
dren’s chorus and a special chorus of boys, each showing 





the individual attention and musical training given them 
during the year by Mr. Stanley. There is an evenness of 
attack and excellent ensemble which are undeniable proofs 
of the thoroughness exercised by their reliable leader. In 
addition to their other appearances, the chorus, under Mr. 
S:anley, gave Wolf-Ferrari’s “New Life” and Pierné’s 
“The Children’s Crusade” in a manner which delighted the 
audience. 

Mr. Stanley is an important factor in the musical life 
of Ann Arbor and of the University. He is a thorough 
musician with a broad experience in the field of directing, 
which is coupled with a geniality which gains for him the 
abiding friendship not only of those who are under his 
direction, but also of all those who come in contact with 
him. He has always stood for the best in music and it is 
to be hoped that he will continue to direct Ann Arbor 
music, particularly its choral bodies, for many years to 
come. 

Closely associated with Mr. Stanley in his endeavors 
for the betterment of music in general and at Ann Arbor 
in particular, is Charles A. Sink, business manager. Mr. 
Sink is, so far as the commercial success of the festival 
is concerned, the “power behind the throne,” so to speak. 
He it is who arranges all the “small” details which deter- 
mine the smooth running of such an enterprise as a fes- 
tival. It is Mr. Sink’s ambition to have the festival last 
during an entire week, and from the excellence and suc- 
cess of this year’s Ann Arbor festival, that ambition bids 
fair to be realized within a comparatively short time. 

Mr. Stanley and Mr. Sink, as ardent workers for the 
good of the musical life of the students and residents of 
Ann Arbor have, as musical director and business man- 
ager of the University Musical Society, been instrumental 
in arranging a series of concerts during the coming sea- 
son, which will include Pasquale Amato, the Flonzaley 
Quartet, Mischa Elman, Paderewski, and the New York 
Philharmonic Society under Josef Stransky. Thus from 
festival to festival these two indefatigable workers are 
busy preparing the public for something a “little better” 
than the previous year. That their plans are carefully 
laid is easily seen from the success of the festival just 
past. 


Frederick Stock, Conductor of the Orchestra. 


As has been the case for a number of years, the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, Frederick Stock, conductor, was 
chosen as the orchestral force of the twenty-second annual 
Ann Arbor festival. Regarding the work of this splendid 
body of players under the inspired direction of their direc- 
tor, it is hardly necessary for the MustcaL Courier to ex- 
patiate. The symphony concert on Friday afternoon, with 
Margaret Keyes and Harold Bauer as soloists, was much 
enjoyed. The symphony was Brahms’ No. 1, in C minor, 
and of this work the orchestra gave a reading of which 
Mr. Stock had every reason to be proud. It is such work 
as that which has put the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
definitely on the map at music festivals, so to say. In ad- 


dition to the “Leonore” overture at this same concert, the 
orchestra played beautiful accompaniments for the soloists. 
An idea of the popularity which this organization has at- 
tained, especially at music festivals, may be gleaned from 
the appended list of festival engagements which the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra filled this past spring: April 
26, evening, Omaha, Neb.; April 27, afternoon and evening, 
Omaha, Neb.; April 28, afternoon and evening, Sioux City, 
Ia.; April 29, afternoon and evening, Boone, Ia.; April 30, 
evening, Mt. Vernon, la.; May 1, 
Mt. Vernon, Ia.; May 3, 
afternoon and evening, Columbus, Ohio; May 5, afternoon 


afternoon and evening, 
evening, Aurora, Ill.; May 4, 


and evening, Columbus, Ohio; May 6, evening, Ithaca, 
N. Y.; May 7, evening, Ithaca, N. Y.; May 8, afternoon 
and evening, Ithaca, N. Y.; May 10, evening, Syracuse, 
N. Y.; May 11, afternoon and evening, Syracuse, N. Y.; 
May 12, afternoon and evening, Syracuse, N. Y.; May 13, 
evening, Buffalo, N. Y.; May 14, evening, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
May 15, evening, Buffalo, N. Y.; May 17, Oberlin, Ohio; 
May 18, afternoon and evening, Oberlin, Ohio; May 10, 


evening, Ann Arbor, Mich.; May 20, evening, Ann 
Arbor, Mich.; May 21, afternoon and evening, Ann 
Arbor, Mich.; May 22, evening, Ann Arbor, Mich.; 
May 24, evening, Evanston, Ill.; May 25, evening, Evan- 


ston, Ili.; May 27, evening, Evanston, Ill.; May 20, after- 
noon and evening, Evanston, III. 


Leonora Allen, Soprano. 


At the concert which brought to a brilliant close the 
Ann Arbor festival, a singer who received well merited 
applause for excellent work achieved was Leonora Allen 
This young woman has a soprano voice of great beauty 
which she employs with all the art of the thorough musi- 
cian. Miss Allen was a soloist in Pierné’s “The Children’s 
Crusade,’ 
of interpretative power. 
the charm of her personality, Miss Allen is sure to become 
a favorite wherever she appears, her popularity at Ann 


singing the solos allotted to her with a wealth 


30th because of her voice and 


Arbor proving that city to be no exception to the general 
rule. 

Miss Allen is well known to the music lovers of the Mid- 
dle West, where she was heard in frequent concerts during 
the season just past. She sang with great success with the 
Apollo Club of Chicago, and other musical organizations. 
Following her appearance at the Ann Arbor festival, Miss 
Allen was a soloist the next week at the music festival at 
Lansing, Mich. 


Lambert Murphy, Tenor. 


A tenor who has achieved a coveted place in opera and 
oratorio is Lambert Murphy. 
soloist at the closing concert, when Pierné’s “The Chil- 
Mr. Murphy, 
who was one of the principal! attractions of the occasion, 
sang the part of the Narrator in that excellent manner 
which characterizes all his work and which makes him an 
oratorio artist of the first rank. 
his diction and of his enunciation made his work a delight 


Mr. Murphy was the tenor 


dren’s Crusade” was the work performed. 


The clarity and purity of 


to discriminating music lovers. 

Mr. Murphy enjoyed a very busy season last year appear- 
ing at various festivals and oratorios throughout the coun- 
try. In addition to his engagement at Ann Arbor (this 
being his third there as a festival artist), Mr. Murphy was 
a soloist at the Oberlin, Ohio music festival, also 
time engagement; and appeared at the festivals at Omaha, 
Neb., Buffalo, N. Y. (both third time festival appearances ) 
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No woman pianist of her equipment has appeared before a Columbus audience in memory of 
younger concert-goers.——Columbus Citizen, March 10, 1915. 
The wonderful playing of Katharine Goodson was a revelation to the audience and she received 


an ovation.—Cincinnati Tribune, March 12, 1915. 
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and at Ithaca, N. Y. (a fourth time festival engagement). 
The reengagements of this artist year after year stand as 
proof positive of the excellence of his work. 


Theodore Harrison, Baritone. 

In addition to his duties as head of the vocal department 
of the University School of Music at Ann Arbor, Theodore 
Harrison, baritone, has found time in the past to fulfill 
a number of engagements as soloist with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, with the New York University Glee Club, in 
addition to festival appearances at Ann Arbor, at Lansing, 
Mich., and elsewhere. 

At the Ann Arbor festival, Mr. Harrison was a soloist 
in the performance of Wolf-Ferrari’s “The New Life,” 
which was given at the second concert, and at the fifth 
concert he sang a group of songs by Gallone, Legrenzi, 
Schubert and Strauss with excellent effect. Mr. Harrison 
has a ringing baritone voice of exceptional power. His 
readings were replete with all the beauty and sonority of 
tone, as well as depth of interpretation, which this excel- 
lent American possesses to an unusual degree. His work 
as soloist in “The New Life” called forth the enthusiastic 
applause of all present, nor was the group of songs on Sat- 
urday afternoon received with any but words of the high- 


= 


est praise. 

With soloists, conductors and orchestra of distinction, 
Ann Arbor annually provides a rare musical treat for the 
music lovers of that vicinity. As may be seen, only artists 
of proven worth are engaged. When a musical entertain- 
ment brings together such artists as Albert A. Stanley, 
Frederick A. Stock and the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
Leonora Allen, Lambert Murphy, Theodore Harrison, 
Frieda Hempel, Giovanni Martinelli, Olive Kline, Mar- 
garete Ober, Margaret Keyes, Harold Bauer, Clarence 
Whitehill, Minnie Davis-Sherrill, Earl V. Moore, Ada 
Grace Johnson, the demands in various ways which are 
made upon a festival association such as the one at Ann 
Arbor, Mich., may readily be understood. 





Bertram Shapleigh Will Resume 
Professional Work in New York. 
Bertram Shapleigh, the American composer, who has re- 
sided for so many years in Kent, England, had the mis- 
fortune to lose his home there by fire. Luckily he did not 
lose his spirits as well. He was fortunate enough to save 
his manuscripts, “five pillows, thirteen plates and an ice 
cream knife,” as he reports in a letter to the MusIcaL 
Courter. Mr. and Mrs. Shapleigh had quite an adven- 
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BERTRAM SHAPLEIGH 


turous time on*the voyage here. Mr. Shapleigh writes “we 
came out from England on the same day that the Orduna 
was fired on. Off the south coast of Ireland we escaped 
running right through a submarine, which came up just 
under our stern only by about twenty seconds. For half 
an hour we zigzagged and altered our course. We got 
near them again near Nova Scotia and ran through the fog 


without a whistle. That was the time the “Niobe” was 
sunk north of Halifax. 

“The town of Gravesend on the Thames, three miles 
from ‘Weird Wood,’ our home there, had a Zeppelin visit. 
Eighty bombs dropped in about ten minutes.” 

It is not to be wondered. that Mr. and Mrs. Shapleigh 
returned to America. They will spend the summer on their 
estate at Clayburg, Clinton County, New York, returning 
in September to take a studio in New York, where Mr. 
Shapleigh will resume his professional work. 





Harold Henry Manipulating the Hoe. 


“The Man with the Hoe” shown in the accompanying pic- 





“THE MAN WITH THE HAROLD HENRY AS “THE 
HOE” IN ACTION. MAN WITH THE HOE.” 


ture is Harold Henry, the pianist, in his garden, at Ken- 
wood, Chicago. 





Studio Recital at Sioux City. 


Sioux City, Ia., July 20, 1915. 

A studio recital by advanced pupils of Mr. and Mrs. 
Frederick Heizer took place at the Heizer Music School 
last Friday afternoon. The program opened with Gorner’s 
string quartet, played by Paul Beppler, Harold Rands, 
Anna Coughlin and Mabel Barclay. Helen Kink played the 
etude by Henri Cramer and Scharwenka’s “Polish Dance.” 
She was followed on the program by Morton Howard, 
Harry Larson and Mr. Heizer, who played the Pache bar- 
carolle for piano, violin and viola. John Messick was heard 
in the first movement of Rode’s violin concerto in A 
minor. Edwin Gustafson, pianist, played the Chopin pre- 
lude in C minor and Heller’s Cradle Song in D flat ma- 
jor. Evelyn Mulhall, pianist, played the second movement 
of the Mozart concerto in D minor with the assistance on 
the second piano of Mabel Barclay and a string orchestra. 
Harry Larson, violinist, played the first movement of the 
De Beriot concerto and the program ended with the play- 
ing of the double concerto for two pianos by Mozart, per- 
formed by Helen Orr, who played the first concerto and 
Mabel Barclay concerto No. 2. 

Under the same auspices on Monday morning, July 19, a 
music lovers’ summer morning musicale was given by pu- 
pils of Mr. and Mrs. Heizer. Over twenty students took 
part in the program. 








Klibansky Pupils’ Recital. 





In honor of Lillian Green, principal of the Richmond 
Hill, L. I., High School, and Arthur L. Tebbs, vocal teach- 
er and conductor of the Civic Orchestra and Chorus of 
Dayton, Ohio, Sergei Klibansky presented a number of his 
artist-pupils in a recital at his studio, 212 West Fifty-ninth 
street, New York, Friday, July 16. 

Marie L. Wagner sang an aria from “Tannhauser,” and 
“Verborgene Wunden,” by La Forge, with fine quality, vol- 
ume of voice, and artistic conception. 

Francis Humphrey sang “Mondlicht,” Haile; “The 
Plaint,” Brown, and “Zueignung,” Strauss. He is the pos- 
sessor of a baritone voice of unusual timbre and musical 
feeling. 

Lalla B. Cannon sang “The Bird of the Wilderness,” 
Horsmann; “Es blinkt der Tau,” Rubinstein; “Traum 
durch die Dammerung,” Strauss, and displayed splendid 
progress in quality of voice and power of interpretation. 

Jean Vincent Cooper, contralto, gave new proof of her 
exceptional voice and personality. She sang the Delilah 
aria, and “Dawn in the Desert,” by Ross. 

Alice Bradley Heydon, one of the new pupils, surprised 
those present by the sweetness and brilliant, silvery quality 
of her voice. She sang, “O Sleep,” Handel; “Rosebud,” 
La Forge; “Within My Garden,” Scott, and “Wake,” by 
Phillips. 

Mr. Klibansky is very enthusiastic over the promising 
future of Miss Heydon. 
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The “ March King” and a Manager 
at the Panama-Pacific Exposition: 
In the accompanying “snapshot” are shown John Philip 


Sousa, the famous bandmaster-composer, and James E. 
DeVoe, the well known Detroit concert manager. This 











JOHN PHILIP SOUSA AND JAMES E. DeVOE. 


picture was taken just after one of Mr. Sousa’s concerts 
in the Court of Abundance at the big San Francisco fair. 





John McCormack’s Ocean Grove Program. 


John McCormack, the popular Irish tenor, will make his 
first appearance in the great Auditorium at Oe ©Grove, 
N. J., next Saturday evening, August 7. His ‘program 
numbers will include: 

The “Che gelida manina,” from Puccini’s “La Boheme”; 
“Singer’s Consolation,” by Schumann; Schubert’s “Ave 
Maria,” Bizet’s “Agnus Dei,” “When the Dew Is Falling,” 
by Mr. McCormack’s accompanist, Edwin Schneider; “Be- 
fore the Dawn” (Bath), and Allitsen’s “The Lord Is My 
Light.” His group of Irish songs will include: “The 
Bard of Armagh,” “Ballynure Ballad,” both arranged by 
Hughes, and Barker’s “The Irish Emigrant.”” Two of the 
numbers on his program, namely thés“Ave Maria” and 
“The Irish Emigrant,” are included at. # ® special request 
of a lady from Worcester, Mass. (seVenty-two years of 
age), who declares she is going to make the trip to Ocean 
Grove in order to have the opportunity of hearing Mr. 
McCormack sing. “I would go clear across the continent,” 
she writes, “if I were certain that I could hear you sing 
those two numbers, for you not only sing the “Ave Maria” 
of Schubert artistically, you sing it (or rather pray it) de- 
voutly.” 

Mr. McCormack will be assisted by the young Austra- 
lian violinist, Donald McBeath, whose numbers will in- 
clude: “The Indian Lament” (Dvordk-Kreisler); “Ro- 
mance,” by Wieniawski; “Scottish Lullaby,” bySchwab; 
“Schén Rosmarin” (Kreisler). 

Edwin Schneider will be the accompanist. 








Mme. Haggerty-Snell Pupils Score. 


At a private musicale given by Mme. Haggerty-Snell at 
her studio, 130 West Ninety-seventh street, New York, on 
Thursday afternoon, July 20, three of her pupils distin- 
guished themselves by their artistic singing and correct 
method. 

Leah Beluck, dramatic soprano, sang with much charm 
Arditi’s “I! Baccio,” “Habanera,” from “Carmen” (Bizet) 
and “I Know Not Why,” by Hawley. 

Jessie Fullington, who possesses a coloratura soprano 
voice of rare beauty and flexibility was heard in “Chanson 
Provengale,” Dell’ Acqua; “Charmant Oiseau,” F. David; 
“Oh, Had I Jubal’s Lyre,” Handel, and “In My Garden,” by 
Ss. Liddle. 

Denson Gregory, tenor, sang “She Never Told Her 
Love” (Haydn) and an aria from “Trovatore.” 

With such convincing results Mme. Haggerty-Snell’s 
mastery of tone placing and interpretation was strongly in 
evidence. 

Too much praise cannot be bestowed upon the finished 
accompaniments of Vivian C. Sanford, whose work mate- 
rially added to the success of the young artists. 

Mme. Haggerty-Snell enjoyed a particularly busy fall and 
winter season, and intended taking a well earned rest, but 











was compelled to remain in 

New York all summer, ow- 

ing to the many demands 

madg ,upon her for lessons. 
“es 





The: Adventures of a 
Tenor Automobile 
Enthusiast. 
Charles Harrison, who is 
thel/tenor soloist at the 
Fifth* Avenue Brick Pres- 
byteriag*, * Church, New 
Yorkjte ‘the proud posses- 
sor of afy“automobile. A 
few Sundays ago he was 
motoring over from Mont- 
clair, N. J., to fill an en- 
gagement in Ridgewood, 
N. J. On the old Notch 
road, just outside of Pater- 
son, there is a very steep 
hill, with a Lackawanna 
Railroad crossing at the 
foot. It had been raining 
hard and the road was very 
slippery. Not having any 
chains “fr. Harrison pro- 
ceeded slowly down the 
hill, at the foot of which 
the gates of the -railroad 
crossing were down for a 
train that® was _ coming. 
Slowly but surely the car 
began to slide downward; 
desperately Mr. Harrison 
tried to check the speed. 
Realizing that the machine 
was gaining in momentum 
and that he would in all 
probability smash through 
the gates, Mr. Harrison 
quickly decided that there 
was only one way to escape, 
and that was by ditching 
the car, which he promptly 
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Initial Transcontinental Tour 


Spanish Folk Songs constitute 
one of the Features of 
his Programs 


**Rare equipment for concert. 
combine such intelligence and temperament.’ 


“Voice of noble beauty, a singer of consummate 
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For available dates and terms, address 


The Booking and Promoting Corporation 
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— Boston Globe. 
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—Pittshurgh 


Aeolian Hall, New York 








did with very little damage. 








With the aid of several men 
he was pulled out of the ditch and proceeded on his way, 
arriving at his destination ten minutes before the time to 
begin the program. 

Another automobile adventure which Mr. Harrison relates 
with gusto occurred last spring. He was on his way across 
the meadows from Jersey City to Newark after midnight 
one rainy night. Suddenly he noticed that one of the front 
tires was punctured, and, slowing up, he was just about 
to stop and make an examination, when two men walked 
out of the darkness and came toward him on the double 
quick. Divining their motive he opened the throttle and 
dashed ahead. One of the men jumped on the running 
board and tried to break through the curtains with his 
fists. However, Mr. Harrison was going very fast and the 
bandit was finally thrown off or jumped, and glancing back 
the tenor saw him lying in the road. 

When seen recently on his way to the Pocono Mountains 
for a brief outing, Mr. Harrison declared that his adven- 
tures have failed to dim the regard he holds for his car, 
and, anyway, he says, “It’s all in a lifetime.” 





Russian Symphony Plays “Boris Godounoff.” 


A concert adaptation of “Boris Godounoff,” by Modest 
Altschuler, with Zenia d’Agarkoff, the Russian baritone, as 
soloist, was the main feature of the final series of concerts 
given under the management of Mrs. R. W. Hawkesworth 
and Martha Maynard at Madison Square Garden, New 
York, recently. At this time the Russian Symphony Or- 
chestra, Mr. Altschuler, conductor, gave a Wagner-Mous- 
sorgsky program. The concert was very. largely attended, 
the vast arena being well filled. 





Roderick White Will Play in San Francisco. 


Roderick White, the violinist, has been engaged to ap- 
pear as soloist at the Beethoven Festival, in San Francisco, 
on August 6, 7 and 8. This festival is to be held in the 
Civic Center Auditorium, which seats 12,000 persons, and 
is being given in honor of the unveiling of the Beethoven 
monument, 





Edmund Burke Is First Lieutenant in Canada 


Edmund Burke, the baritone of the Melba-Kubelik tour 
of the United States, is still in Canada. He has joined the 
army and is a lieutenant of infantry. 





Dr. Kunwald’s Vacation. 





This is a photograph of Dr. Ernst Kunwald, conductor 
of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, taken by Louis 
Stillman, at Lake Placid, N. Y. 
steps of his bungalow, about 300 feet from the Stillman 


The director is on the 


residence. 
Dr. Kunwald is spending a restful and studious summer, 
enjoying nature in the Adirondacks and arranging his 





DR, ERNST KUNWALD AT LAKE PLACID, N. Y. 


concert programs for next winter. Also he is not idle with 
his piano practice, Dr. Kunwald being an accomplished and 


widely experienced keyboard artist. 
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The Robyn Institute of Music and 
Dramatic Art 
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January to April, 1915—in the South, 
October 1 to November 15—in the West. 
Nov. 15 to Dec. 15—touring New England. 
January to April, 1916—in the South. 
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and “Peace.” 


JOSEPH AND MANFRED MALKIN, WITH THEIR FAMILIES 
AND FRIENDS, TAKING AFTERNOON TEA. 


MR. AND MRS. JOSEPH MALKIN AND MANFRED 
MALKIN (RIGHT) WITH THEIR CHILDREN. 





JOSEPH MALKIN AND HIS all EDOUARD, 
AT PLYMOUTH 


Malkin Brothers’ Plans. 





After an extremely busy season, the brothers Malkin are 
not confining their efforts to recuperation alone. On being 
approached at the beach, having just emerged from the 
surf, at Plymouth, Mass., they told of their plans and ar- 
rangements for the coming season. Joseph Malkin, the 
cellist, who attained such remarkable success at his recent 
appearances, has been engaged by Charles A. Ellis, man- 
ager of Mme. Melba, Ignace Paderewski, Geraldine Farrar 
and Fritz Kreisler, to appear as soloist at five concerts of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, in addition to giving in- 
dependent recitals in various cities. Some of the cities 
visited will be Boston, Philadelphia, Cambridge, Washing- 
ton and Baltimore. Special arrangements have been made 
with R. E. Johnston for a limited number of engagements 
in New York City. 

Manfred Malkin, the pianist, who is known for many 
successful appearances and as the able director of the Mal- 
kin Music School, New York, is kept busy during the 
summer, practising with his brother. They have been 
working up a number of sonatas for piano and cello which 
they are to present this coming season. Mr. Malkin is 


completing arrangements for the enlarging and for the 


formal opening of the Malkin Music School, which will 
take place early in September. The above “snaps” were 
made at Plymouth, Mass. 





Mrs. Macfarlane at Mt. Clemens. 





Harriet Story Macfarlane provided an immensely agree- 


able evening to a few friends at the Park Hotel, Mt. Clem- 
ens, Mich., recently. 
contributor also to the program. 


The composer, Silvio Hein, was a 


Both are great admirers of the works of Charles Wake- 
field Cadman, Mrs. Macfarlane having become known as 


a Cadman specialist, and several Cadman song groups were 
given on the above mentioned program. The contralto 


sang also. Gertrude Ross’ “Three Songs of the Desert” 
and her own war trilogy: “War,” “A Babe’s First Cry,” 
“Wind Song,” by James S. Rogers, proved 


a popular number, Mrs. Macfarlane being called upon to 


repeat it several times. 

“Ain’ You Comin’ ’Roun’ No More?” by the Detroit 
composer, Jessie Pease; “Let Miss Lindy Pass,” by Win- 
throp Rogers, and “Superstition,” by Alfred Hiles Bergen, 
are an interesting group of darky songs, which Mrs. Mac- 
farlane will use also on her programs next season. 

Mr. Hein was Mrs. Macfarlane’s accompanist. He has 
been a prolific writer of popular songs, some thousand and 
more having been the result of his attempts in this line. 
He says “when he gets time” he will devote himself to the 
more serious type of song. “In this,” says Mrs. Macfar- 
lane, “one feels that this talented young composer, when he 
gets time to leave the field in which he is so justly popular, 
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JOSEPH AND _MANFRED MALKIN AT 
PLYMOUTH. 


will make a name equally famous along more serious 
lines.” 

Among those in attendance at this musical evening were 
Charles Bird, head of the New York Shubert forces; John 





HARRIET STORY MACFARLANE. 


Garrety, of the Shubert Chicago office; Mr. and Mrs. Cor- 
liss Giles and J. N. Maurice Macfarlane. 





Pacific Coast Cities Are to Hear Alda. 


Frances Alda will open her Pacific Coast tour in Los 
Angeles, March 13, 1916. After appearing in a number 
of southern California cities, she will give several recitals 
in San Francisco and Oakland. Her itinerary includes the 
leading cities of Oregon, Washington and British Colum- 
bia. 








N. J. Corey Visits Us. 


N. J. Corey, the Detroit manager, was in town last week. 
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Thuel Burnham Is Spending 
Summmer at Seashore. 


Thuel Burnham, the pianist, writes from Vineyard 
Haven, Mass., where he has taken a delightful cottage by 
the sea, that he is spending his time working on his pro- 
grams for next season. His manager, Harry Culbertson, 
is booking him for an extended tour next season, two en- 


THUEL BURNHAM AT VINEYARD HAVEN, MASS. 


gagements in Kansas, one in Kansas City, the other in 
Wichita, being the latest additions to his list. During his 
leisure time Mr. Burnham may be found in his garden, or 
“motoring, sailing and eating lobsters taken fresh out of 
the water.” 

In the accompanying snapshot Mr. Burnham is shown on 
the lawn near his cottage. 





Leading Artists Sing for Booster Club. 


On August 1, a gala concert was held in Los Angeles, 
Cal, at the Shrine Auditorium, for the benefit of the 
3ooster Club of Southern California. All the leading dra- 
matic and operatic artists now in California appeared in 
a program headed by Mme. Schumann-Heink and Marcella 
Craft. The event of the evening was the singing of*a 
song, “California,” by Marcella Craft, assisted by a chorus 
of 300 voices and a symphony orchestra conducted by 
Louis F. Gottschalk. 

The Booster Club had offered a prize of $2,500 for the 
best musical setting for the poem, “California,” which was 
written by Adele Humphrey, of Los Angeles. Over 900 
musical settings were received, and the final decision for 
the prize winner was left to Alfred Hertz and John Philip 
Sousa. When the copy of the song was first received by 
Miss Craft she was in doubt whether or not she would be 
able to sing, as her presence in San Francisco for a re- 
hearsal of the Beethoven ninth symphony might interfere, 
but arrangements were made to postpone the rehearsal, 





Anne Arkadij a Bibliophile. 


Outside of her work as a Lieder singer of the first rank, 
Anne Arkadij finds delight in “prowling” about in every 
old book shop she can find. These researches result quite 
frequently in her finding rare old books and first editions. 
Quite recently on such an expedition she came upon a first 
edition of “The Rambler,” dated 1752. She is delighted 
with this latest acquisition to her library, and justly so, for 
it is a valuable edition in six volumes and has been pre- 
served in excellent condition. 





Maximilian Pilzer Has Become a Benedict. 


Maximilian Pilzer, concertmaster of the New York Phil- 
harmonic Society, was married on June 22 at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Severn. At present he is on his honey- 
moon at Noank, Conn., where he and Mrs. Pilzer are being 
splendidly entertained. Upon their return they will take 
up their residence at the Rutland, 260 West Fifty-seventh 
street, New York, where their many friends will be warmly 
welcomed. 


Jenny Dufau at University of Virginia. 


On July 13, Jenny Dufau sang with great success be- 
fore the Summer School students of the University of 
Virginia, as the following cri‘icism from the Charlottes- 
ville Summer School News will show: 

“To an audience charmed and thrilled to the utmost, 
Mlle. Jenny Dufau, prima donna soprano of the Chicago 
Opera Company, sang in a concert which will be remem- 
bered for years as the most artistic and entertaining per- 
formance ever heard in Charlottesville. In a well selected 





and diversified program. she 
showed remarkable versatil- 
ity. Miss Dufau has a 
power of feeling and ex- 
pression, which is unri- 
valled. Her wonderful 
control and range, her clear 
tones, her dramatic skill, 
her charming and gracious 
manner, and the exquisi‘e 
quality of her voice soon 
made it evident to those 
who had never before heard 
her that they were listening 
to one of the world’s finest 
voices. Miss Dufau sang 
as if her songs were a part 
of her, vitalized by her per- 
sonality. It is sincerely 
hoped that Charlottesville 
will be again favored by a 
visit from this charming 
prima donna.” 





Stoeving with 
von Ende School. 


Another addition of im- 
portance to the faculty of 
the von Ende School of 
Music is the engagement of 
Paul Stoeving, the distin- 
guished violinist and peda- 
gogue of London. 

Paul Stoeving was born 
in 1861, in Leipsic, and 
studied for the career of a 
virtuoso at the conserva- 
toire of that city, and sub- 
sequently in Paris with Hu- 
bert Leonard, then in 1880 
with Massart, the most dis- 
tinguished representative of 
the Franco-Belgian School 
of Violin Playing, and 
teacher of Cesar Thomson, 
Henri Marsick, Marteau, 
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toire of Konigsberg, and 








another as concertmaster in 
Hamburg, which gave him opportunity for also touring in 
North Germany, Denmark, Sweden and,parts of Russia, he 
came to America in 1884, where he traveled extensively at 
one time as leader of the Mendelssohn Quintet Club, visit- 
ing almost every State in the Union, and gaining additional 
experience in teaching. 

In 1896 he settled in London, and two years later was 
appointed to the professional staff of the Guildhall College 
of Music, and later also to that of the Trinity College of 
Music. In addition, he became engaged in literary labors, 
having published, besides contributions to musical jour- 
nals, during the last fourteen years, a number of works 
which have had a large sale in England and her colonies, 
as well as in America, and in German translations, and 
made his name well known in violinistic circles abroad and 
here. Among these are “The Story of the Violin” (Scrib- 
ner’s), “The Art of Violin Bowing” (G. Schirmer), “What 
Violinists Ought to Know” and “The Elements of Violin 
Playing,” and a key to Sevcik’s works (A. Bosworth & 
Co.). 

Mr. Stoeving, who enjoyed in London an enviable repu- 
tation as teacher, came to this country last autumn, having 
lost his professorship at the Guildhall School of Music on 
account of the war. 


Choral Societies Engage Wilfred Glenn. 


Wilfred Glenn, who appeared as soloist at the second 
of the series of concerts given recently at Madison Square 
Garden, New York, under the able management of Mrs. 
R. W. Hawkesworth and Martha Maynard, has been en- 
gaged by the Boston Handel and Haydn Society for its 
February concert. Such an engagement speaks well for 
the sterling quality of his voice and style in singing. Mr. 
Glenn has also been booked by the Lowell (Mass.) Choral 
Society for the performance of “The Messiah,” which it 
is to give on January 25. On January 20 he will appear as 


soloist with the Troy (N. Y.) Orchestra. Other important 
engagements are being booked rapidly. 


Reed Miller Will Build Cottage at Musicolony. 
(Nevada Van Der Veer) 


snapshot at 


Reed Miller and Mrs. Miller 
are seen in the accompanying 
| ae 8 

“Carefully note the present condition of the land,” 
Mr. Miller, “and then compare it with the pictures of the 


Musicolony, 


says 


REED MILLER AND NEVADA VAN 
MUSICOLONY 


DER VEER AT 


same place, which I hope will appear in the Musical 
CourtER, issue of August 2, 

Mr. Miller has bought this property and will 
Work will begin early this fall, and 
the two popular artists hope to occupy it next summer. At 
present Mr. and Mrs. Miller are at Camp Happy, Otsego 


Lake, N. Y. 


1916.” 
build a 


summer home there. 
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Music, at Los Angeles, Cal., and recitals are continued 


igh the year ‘at this busy school. Among those 


tely given were the following, all of which were held in 
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Helen Swain. 
Class of Mr. Webster. 
Vedas x. 0sss . ces dcgueedewe ua Chand canes ames bes baw iedaowee Chopin 
Hazel Yoho. 
Class of Mr. von Stein. 
Wie CRD 65 vnc chek ata ctodanenel Ebicotesccesans é Von Wilm 
“esd Baker, 
Class of Mr. von Stein. 
Sptnteny WONG oak isc a cca eke Cl ii cck orient Raff 
Laura Tallman. 
Class of Mr. von Stein, 
Soteba:B0- Ves oc cae es vanes eke eres acts onon Schubert-Liszt 
Dorsey Whittington. 
Class of Mr. von Stein, 
VOROE SS 56.55 sews eda OeKsa Wee ihkes MaeR RIAs Apeee AAs Moszkowski 
Reta Mitchell, 
Class of Mr, von Stein, 
or ee ORE Py nie eae: ta, NipamaRme eS’ Moszkowski 
Helen Dresher. 
Class of Mr. von Stein, 
Meteds, Fe Gh s sie s ova ces ches buinn sheer ene ines Wollenhaupt 
Fay Savage. 
Class of Mr. von Stein. 
SOMOS 2k sei os keh ehehieivercdésices ¢0Obaneieele Lots aia Karganoft 
Aletha Young. 
Class of Mr. von Stein, 
Gale BRE ROG 055 6a bison knw iv beter es des aes bo bhi Dvorak 
Misses Carroll and Hammerton. 
Class of Mr. von Stein. 





RECITAL No. 392. 


Weoediond -Walts, Fait succinic acess cede cuvier ss bascen eile. Dutton 
V. Clark. 
Class of Miss Payson. 
Baaaad, Wie. SR SS MUS ook «da tee ais scan cdde Te nckncn ee Heller 
J. Clark. 
Class of Mr. Hilburg. 
Etude, D flat major. .ccrscrcscccrnccccsecescceson Ser ces guns ee Heller 


H. Follette. 
Class of Mr. Hilburg. 
Cases. GP te RRs oy tiv aed ei ac iN ccebececbaten’ Lack 


Wala, Ee TR. vik icy Kaen d Racca vinden oh aden s copa vers oricis Von Wilm 
M. Kirkpatrick. 
Class of Miss Anchell. 


Song without Words, F major.........6.cccesescescsevecs Eilenberg 
L. Small. 
Class of Miss Payson. 
Valectte; GB major gsnscc cisis baiee wsipadteessccckieweosses «++. .Rogers 


Hazel von Stein. 
Class of Mr. Hilburg. 
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Span: 


Etud 


Etud 


Maid 


Solfe 


Petit 


Etud 


Polis 


Shac 


con 
Mi 


so 
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Spanish Dance, No. 3, A major...........cceeeceeseeees Moszkowski 
M. and A. Echezarreta, 
Class of Mr. Nemechek. 


We AE, Dike Gi Be UIP ons van vais cd oan cs ves ce dade Heller 
A. Young. 
Class of Mr. von Stein. 
Pes OI ABig Pes, My Ue GIRS aio ch ian gcocdcasbaesesoceni Heller 
E. West. 
Class of Mr. von Stein. 
GEER - TING i Pk cca dos Shao vac Oi bead bine we btieasteel ee Chopin 
P. Leaver. 
Class of Mr. Hilburg. 
emees: G “GO oo crabs. bbhs acckbace evan se peve ppbae aces Bach 


F. Savage. 
Class of Mr. von Stein. 
EIS sade died vn pebike So4s ve oe vee « Sapellnikoff 
R. Baker. 
Class of Mr. von Stein. 
hs MN cai eaitaciereekidens suvcidtenc sci reavcheubuds Ravina 
G, Ballein. 
Class of Mr. von Stein. 
ee RR RNs hn wiring 6s4 Awa eds's ehaae oD obs Scharwenka 
L. Tallman. 
Class of Mr. von Stein. 
ee INN, OP as oa Sian aie chuck code deben gee cebee MacDowell 
H. Yoho. 
Class of Mr. von Stein. 


Petite Mazurka, C 





Christine Miller Continually Active. 


Although there were many musicians in this country last 
season, who are generally to be found abroad, all or most 
of whom gave concerts here, Christine Miller, the popular 
contralto, was just as busy as the previous year. Miss 
Miller is still filling engagements and will continue to do 
so practically throughout the summer. Already she has 
many bookings for the coming season. This is greatly to 
her credit, as the many admirers Miss Miller has all over 
the country are the result of her own endeavors as an 
artist and as her own manager. Until two years ago Miss 
Miller managed her own affairs entirely, then she placed 
the business details in the capable hands of Haensel & 


- 








CHRISTINE MILLER, 


Jones, New York. Even though these gentlemen relieve 
her of the details, her own efforts continue to bring her 
success to a marked degree. 


Cannon Is Teaching at Chautauqua. 





Franklin Cannon, the pianist, writes from Jamestown-on- 
Chautauqua, N. Y., that he will in all probability spend a 
good share of August at that popular resort in western New 
York. During the summer Mr. Cannon has been busy 
teaching, many students having been attracted to James- 
town, both by the beauty of the surroundings and by the 








opportunity it presents for 
study with so gifted a mas- 
ter of the piano. 





A Merriewold Concert. 


Music lovers at Merri- 
wold Park, N. Y., assem- 
bled ‘in. the large parlor of 
the Merriwold Glubhouse 
recently tolisten to a de- 
lightful concert, organized 
by the ladies’ committee 
and in which Grace Breen, 
soprano, and ‘Laura Mav- 
erick, mezzo-contralto, were 





Mme. Margarete 


MATZENAUER 


Contralto-Soprano 
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heard. 
Mme. Maverick opened 
the program with a group 


Metropolitan Opera Company 





of songs by Kiirsteiner, 








Bemberg, Hahn and Ware, 
the singing of the works of 
the last mentioned being 
particularly remarkable. for 
the sweetness of voice dis- 
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played and for interpreta- ,- 
tion. Miss Breen’s render- 
ing of the aria from “Ma- 
dame Butterfly’ was af 
intense arid. beautifully 
phrased “number; an aria 
by Massenet and a La 
Forge song completed the 
second group on the pro- 


THE 


ee Sie BOOKING 
Fay Foster’s “Winter 
proved very effective as AND 


sung by Mme. Maverick in 
the third group, Carpenter’s 
“The Sleep That Flits on 
Baby’s and 
“My Star” being also in- 
cluded in this group. In 
addition to works by Cata- 


Eyes” Spross’ 


lani and Leoni, Miss Breen 
Mas- 


revealing 


Aeolian Hall 


gave an aria from 


senet’s “Manon,” 





For available dates write 
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New York 








a liquid coloratura and a 








fine sense of interpretation 
and creating a fitting close to a most delightful evening. 


Julia Allen Sings in Green Mountain State. 





On July 5, Julia Allen made her first appearance in con- 
cert at St. Johnsbury, Vt. Since that time she has sung 
frequently before private and public audiences, including 


two church appearances; three private musicales and a 


TAKING LIFE EASY. 
Left to right: Elizabeth Allen, Mrs. E. C. Stanley, the dog Dan, 
and Julia Allen on the lawn of Mrs. Stanley’s home at St. 
Johnsbury, Vt. 





grand opera concert. After singing at the annual garden 
party of the Woman’s Club of St. Johnsbury, the Caledo- 
nian of that city said, “Miss Allen’s numbers were of pleas- 
ing variety and she was most generous in response to the 
demands of her audience. Her voice is brilliant and well 
placed and she sings easily, giving much pleasure to her 
hearers.” 

In company with her sister Elizabeth, and her hostess, 
Mrs. E. C. Stanley, Miss Allen recently took a trip through 
the White and Green Mountains. These three together with 
Sir Dog were snapped on the lawn of the Stanley home, 
the attached picture being the result. 


Grace Hall Riheldaffer Continues to Sing. 


July 29, Grace Hall Riheldaffer, the indefatigable so- 
prano, finished her Northern tour, and immediately pro- 
ceeded to fill a month of engagements in the Middle West. 
On August 29, Mme. Riheldaffer will finish her summer 








season in Indiana. Few indeed are the artists who can 


boast of so many engagements successfully filled as this 
delightful singer. On July 13 she Tiffin, Ohio, 
where she was enthusiastically received, her reception ap- 


sang at 


proaching an ovation. ‘ 


Zoellner Quartet and Rosenthal at Kansas City. 


One of Kansas 
City is a joint recital by Moritz Rosenthal and the Zoellner 


the important concerts scheduled for 


Quartet. 





May Peterson in Boston. 


May Peterson, the Opera Comique soprano, who 


sang 

























MAY PETERSON, 
The Opera ( omique soprano, as she appe ured at the Fourt f yt 
celebration in New York, when she sang “The Star Spangled 


Banner.” 


the national anthem with such success at a Fourth of July 
celebration in New York, is visiting in Boston. 
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McBRIDE NEWSSTAND IN HOTEL ANSONIA, BROADWAY AND SEVENTY-FOURTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


J. J. McElliot is the 


Musical Courier Display at 
Fashionable New York Hotel. 


J. J. McElliot, agent at the McBride news- 
Hotel Ansonia, Seventy-fourth street and Broad- 


he “bell hops” are always anxious to de- 


agent of this busy place. 


liver the copies of the Musica Courier to the patrons in 
the hotel, for, as one boy naively remarked: “You see we 
always get such good tips when we take up that paper.” 

A picture is shown herewith of the McBride newsstand 
at Hotel Ansonia, showing the excellent way in which the 
paper is displayed. 





Kingston Values Music Festivals. 





festival of music which was held in 
Y., this spring, the following editorial from 
that city speaks of the value to any city 


such an event, and by Kingston in particular: 
been proven that Kingston can have a music 
ral days’ duration that has equalled, and in 


exceeded in artistic merit music festivals 

lly in the large cities of the East and West. 

I competent to judge that the perform- 
Haydn’s oratorio of ‘The Creation’ was both in- 
ocally a much greater success than could 


ticipatec yr any first performance, and that 


ngst Symphony Orchestra has the commendation 
mer from the late Anton Seidl’s orchestra. 
ns that our people have had placed before 


llectual treat along musical lines, of the very 
rough the public rehearsals, our school 
I portunity, whether grasped or not, 
cal education of a breadth and dignity 
well the envy of a university town. Fur- 

nging into such close touch as that to be 








common choral work, some eighty of our 
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neighbors in nearby towns have socially come to know us 
better and to feel a community of interest before unknown. 

It was a good business proposition for the com- 
munity. The society giving the festival was wisely intent 
upon securing artists for the performances that had artistic 
ability suitable to the occasion. . . . Many persons 
were brought to Kingston who have not been in the habit 
of visiting us, and their general expressed opinion of 
Kingston regarding our business places, our new high 
school, our culture and hospitality will offer a better adver- 
tisement than is likely to be appreciated at a glance. Nor 
is such an affair temporary alone in its influence. Our ad- 
miring friends, as well as our newspapers, travel far afield, 
and persons considering a place for making a permanent 
residence, especially if they have children, are attracted to 
a city that can offer such most unusual cultural advan- 
tages as an annual music festival.” 





NEW ZEALAND JOTTINGS. 


Wellington, N. Z., July 1, 1915. 

There are many ways of advertising a concert, but sel- 
dom if ever has it been recorded where a management 
has anticipated the functions of a disgruntled audience 
when the artists fail “to deliver the goods.” Writing from 
Wellington (in far-away New Zealand) Harell Plimmer 
says that concerts in an endless string are being given in 
aid of a fund for the relief of wounded soldiers, sailors 
and their dependents, Among the bodies called upon to 
give a concert was the local Savage Club, made up of 
young and old Bohemian blood of the village. In the next 
column we show how they announced their dread intent. 

Melba has been gathering financial aid for the distressed 
Poles. Melba can sing and does, and her wake is a golden 
one, Another singer, native to the soil, who has returned 
to shelter in the sunny South, is Amy Castles, a delight- 
ful soprano, who was in Vienna when the war broke out. 
She lost no time in making a break for Milan, where she 
is known and has many friends. Miss Castles has inau- 
gurated a concert tour of Australia. 

Robert Parker, the American baritone, has returned to 
Australia, and was singing in vaudeville—Wagnerian songs 
mostly. The Royal Choral Society of Wellington did 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” in concert form (the only way we 
can hear grand opera). Elsy Treweck, of Melbourne, was 
imported to sing Santuzza. She managed to give vitality 
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to the character as well as to sing the music with dra- 
matic force. Frank Charlton sang Alfio’s music with ap- 
preciative spirit. Mrs. C. G. Alcorn was somewhat phleg- 
matic in her treatment of Lola’s love lyrics, but Mrs. 
Roeswarne was a bright illuminative Lucia. Maughan 


WARNING! 


are Cautioned to the Concert Chamber of 
Tae NEXT THURSDAY EVENING. the d4h tnc., comer the 


GTON SAVAGE CLUB 
POSITIVELY THE WORST CONCERT 
When ove of the Mest Easion bmitted to a Wellington 


THE CARN 
on ‘Audience pes be spe ated. 
necessary to mention a fewof the Perfor: indicate ¢ 
absurdity ai "os attempt to ile fhe Public.” oe saloons 
Here's a ance of “Co; 








Sevage D. A. RENNY—Who couldn't 3 Taise a la from a “Kookaburra.” 
“Savage A. “COULD ACT. —Well, He’s the son ate late Mr. John Newton, whe 


Savage N AN HALES , Say—beoause they made “Charley's Anat” & success, 
Savage NORMAN AITKEN | they Shunk they're the whole 
Savage J CLARK—Never heard . He's Mrs. Clark’s" Husband. 
Savage E. Ps Hill—A Fee re. Footer, who thisk’s he's a Ten—or 
IN DILLON—Who imagines 


Savage EEy he can recite because he wins most of 
9 Competitions. 
soreee g, Ponanka Will make @ ludicrous attempt at w 
Savage A. D. KENNEDY Sattaine eeen. 
Savage G. F. WILSON (They couldn't draw a goocee,) 
“END Amour A DOZEN OTHERS EVEN WORSE THAN THESE. 
A FARCE, fatuously described as « “SCREAMER,” will be inflicted on the 
—Empty Chale, but it is probable the Police will be called in to arrest the 


‘eri 
‘And what is the WELLINGTON SAVAGE CLUB anyway? Why, it’s mem 
ile is scarcely 600 now, whilst a few years ago it almost reached half that 


mber. 
NOTE THE ATROCIOUSLY HIGH PRICES ..... _ ~ QS AND 1° 
P AWAY! The Proceeds are only in aid < ie ee Rak ARE FIGHT- 


KFE 
ING OUR BATTLES, Secretary. 
iw whe knows ake about it.) 








Barnett conducted. He is concientious but uninspired. 
The Wellington Amateur Operatic Society are about to 
revive “Les Cloches de Corneville,” and the Dunedin ama- 
teurs have “The Gondoliers” in rehearsal. 

The Russian trio of Chorniavskis—cello, piano and vio- 
lin—are farewelling here preparatory to leaving for Amer- 
ica. Lina Nyberg, a Belgian singer, failed to attract in 
concert here. She has the lightest of lyric sopranos and 
sings very prettily “in miniature.” She informed me that 
she had sung Mimi at Mons just before the war over- 
whelmed Belgium, and later sang Micaela at Antwerp. 
She is very young and handsome, but so far handicapped 
by inexperience. 





War’s Single Blessing. 





Thank heaven for one thing the war has done! It has 
sent up the price of violin strings so high that suburbia 
can no longer afford to fiddle. The only people who will 
be playing the violin in a month or two are the real musi- 
cians.—London Daily Sketch. 





West Roxbury Club Engages Bourstin. 


Arkady Bourstin, the Russian violinist, has been booked 
through Haensel & Jones, for a recital before the Ladies’ 
Music Club, of West Roxbury, Mass., on the afternoon of 
February 17, 1916. 








Margarete Matzenauer Will Sing in Cleveland. 





In a bulletin issued by the People’s Concert Course of 
Cleveland, Ohio, featuring “eight of the world’s greatest 
artists,” Mme. Matzenauer is included among the group. 





MARGARETE MATZENAUER WITH HER LITTLE DAUGHTER 
ADRIENNE, KNOWN AS THE FIRST “GRAND OPERA” 
BABY. 

The Wagnerian soprano and contralto of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera has been scheduled for the fifty of the concerts 
to be held there. 

At present Mme. Matzenauer is participating in summer 
sports at Schroon Lake, N. Y. 
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Hilda Schultz, Whose Remarkable Contralto 
Voice Is Under Daily Training by Helene 
Maigille, at the Helene Maigille 
American School of Bel Canto. 





The writer attended an informal hearing of Helene Mai- 
gille’s wonderful contralto pupil, Hilda Schultz, on Mon- 
day afternoon, July 26, the occasion being the last hearing 
but one at the “American School of Bel Canto” during the 
summer course. The adjectives generally used to express 
qualities of voice are almost inadequate to express or de- 
fine this rare and unusual voice. Three octaves are con- 
sidered a wonderful possession for a soprano—but for a 
contralto, able to sing three octaves in perfectly even, per- 
fectly blended tones, is a rare circumstance and immedi- 
ately awakens thoughts of the contralto voices of great 
singers of the past. 

Hilda Schultz has everything in her favor to win fame. 
She has the voice and presence for a career and the ca- 
pacity for work that assures it. Gifted with histrionic 
ability and an extraordinary gift in acquiring foreign lan- 
guages, the young artist already speaks and sings with 
equal fluency in French, German and English, and next 
season will find her hard at work on [talian and Spanish. 
Miss Schultz left for her home at Ackley, Ia., last week 
and during her vacation will give a recital there. In Sep- 











tember she will resume her lessons with Mme. Maigille 
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HILDA KATHRYN SCHULTZ. 


and her position as soloist at Christ Church, Greenwich, 
Conn. 

Mme. Maigille has always achieved remarkable success 
in training the contralto voice, one of her successful pupils 
being Olive Celeste Moore (Mrs. Archibald S. White), 
who owes her entire vocal education during seven years 
and six months to her distinguished teacher’s faithful 
guidance and interest in her protegée. The Musicat Covu- 
RIER has on many occasions reviewed the work of Olive 
Celeste Moore’s voice, and recounted her successes in con- 
certs under William R. Chapman (conductor of the Rubin- 
stein Club of New York and the Maine Festival Chorus), 
both in New York and in Maine and Vermont; and later 
in opera when she made her debut with the Bostonians. 
An interesting incident happened at the engagement of the 
soloists. Mr. MacDonald called upon Mme. Maigille and 
asked: “Is Olive Celeste Moore your pupil?” “Most de- 
cidedly, having’ studied with me for seven years and six 
months almost daily.’ Have you any more like her?” 
asked Mr. MacDonald. “No—not another contralto—but | 
have a soprano who is just as good, Sabery d’Orsell, my 
lovely coloratura soprano.” “May I hear her?” asked Mr. 
MacDonald. “Assuredly,” replied Mme. Maigille, and the 
next day the charming artist was heard, immediately en- 
gaged, and both pupils made their successful debuts at the 
same time. Interesting newspaper articles appearing in 
warm approval of Mme. Maigille’s vocal method, so well 
portrayed in the singing of both young artists: 








“Helene Maigille, who is 
again at her Carnegie Hall 
studio for the season, is able 
to point with much pride to 
the success of several of her 


pupils in obtaining good 
professional positions this 
autumn, Olive Celeste 


Moore, who is singing at 
Manhattan Beach this week, 
received her entire vocal 
education (seven years) at 
Mrs. Maigill’s studio. An- 
other new member of the 
Bostonians, Sabery d’Orsell, 
is also one of Mrs. Mai- 
gille’s pupils, having been 
with her during the past 
three years. She is singing 
Annabelle in ‘Robin Hood’ 
and Lady Vivian in ‘Maid 
Marian.’ That the Boston- 
ians have taken both these 
young singers into their 
ranks speaks volumes for 
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the excellent Maigille meth- gars 
od of training’—Brooklyn ; 
Life. 

“There was a new Maid 
Marian, Grace van Studdi- 
ford, and she made a de- 
cided hit in the role, and 
Olive Celeste 
Alan-a-Dale shared honors 
with her. Miss Moore is 
the daughter of E. F. 
Moore, until recently a 
prominent member of the 
Stock Exchange and a well 
known Brooklynite. She is 
a newcomer to opera. She 
was a soloist of the Maine 
Festival during the season 
of 1901. She received her 
education in this 
country and for seven years 
was a pupil of Helene Mai- 


Moore as 





musical 
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SAPIRSTEIN 


PIANIST 


New York Times 

Sapirstein played brilliantly 
New York Sun 

Sapirstein played superbly 
New York Globe 

A remarkable pianist. 


Management 
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gille. Another debutante 








last night was Sabery d’Or- 
sell, a promising young soprano.”—New York 





July Music at Chautauqua. 





Music, both vocal and instrumental, plays an important 
part in the summer program of Lake Chautauqua. This 
summer Alfred Hallam is at the head of the music depart- 
ment, his personal work being director of the chorus. It 
is most satisfactory to work under Mr. Hallam, as his mag- 
netic, vigorous personality makes singing under him a real 
pleasure and the results he produces are worthy of un- 
stinted praise. He is ably seconded by Fred Shattuck, ac- 
companist, and Henry B. Vincent, the regular organist 
Ernest Hutcheson, the distinguished pianist, who has done 
sterling work, is the head of the piano school and has been 
extremely welcome as soloist. Sol Marcosson, the violin 
soloist, has again showed himself an artist of splendid 
merit and his work has met with unfailing success. 

Three concerts a week and a Sunday evening sacred con- 
cert are given in the amphitheatre, the seating capacity of 
which is 6,000. Its acoustics are excellent, giving full 
value to the most delicate vocal or instrumental effect. 

The quartet of soloists for July was made up of Alfreda 
Beatty, soprano, of Philadelphia; Ruth Cunningham, con- 
tralto, of New York; C. J. House, tenor, of Brooklyn, and 
Charles Bowes, basso, of New York. 

Miss Beatty, who is the possessor of a fine lyric voice 
and is an artist of the first caliber, has made many friends 
by her simple, unaffected artistry and through her own 
charming personality. Miss Cunningham, both by voice 
and nature is more dramatic in her work, and has been 
equally successful, delighting the thousands who have lis- 
tened to her during the past month. Mr. House is a tenor 
with satisfactory voice and method. Mr. Bowes, the well 
known soloist and teacher, formerly of Paris, now of New 
York, met with his usual well deserved success, as is testi- 
fied by the many recalls which he received. He has good 
reason to be proud of the excellent impression made by 


AEOLIAN HALL NEW YORK 
Herald. Miss Cunningham, his pupil, and himself on their first ap- 
pearance in Chautauqua circles 
The principal feature of the month’s music was the per 
formance of the oratorio “Samson” on July 1 It wa 
highly satisfactory in every way. Mr. Hallam showed 


himself once more to be the theroughly capable conductor 
and the soloists were fully equal to their task 





JULY SOLOISTS AT 


la 


CHAUTAUQUA. 
Henry B. Vincent 
B 


Sowes, bass 






C. Judson House, tenor; . 


Beatty, soprano; 
organist; Kuth ¢ 1 It 


On July 14 there was a performance of the “Garden of 
Vin 


Hearty applause greeted 


Kama,” a song cycle for mixed quartet by Henry B 
cent, the Chautauquan organist 
the composer and his assisting artists after the completion 
of the cycle, in which Miss Cunningham particularly dis 
tinguished herself by her rendering of the best solo in it, 
“?*Till [ Wake.” 


Granville with von Ende School of Music. 


Charles Norman Granville, the baritone, pupil of and for- 
mer first assistant to Victor Maurel, has been added to the 
voice faculty of the von Ende School of Music, New York 


He is at present on a concert tour in the South. 
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Klosterman, Emma Hoy, Irene Cross, Helen Huyck, Florence Margaret Loftus, 


i School of Singing at 
Mallory, Alice Dani 


St. Paul Critic’s Review of 
; Vannini School Recital. 


recital given at the Cross- 
untry home of Mrs. F. H. 
‘rances Corning Boardman, 
Daily News: 
Snyder, head of the Van- 
St. Paul, Minn., gave a recital 
The Crossroads, on Fri- 
ery large audience. 
cteristics of this, as of Mrs. 
the extraordinary number 
entire absence of man- 
most of all, the perfect 
» production. 
tudent singers can sing in 
ice that comes from a 
and technical uncer- 
all the more remarkable 
‘ing in evidence. Part 
skillful placing of the 


nake distinctions and compari- 
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MRS. KING-CLARK 


MRS. F. H. SNYDER AND HER PUPILS. 


and a fine musical sense, He sang Bertram’s famous aria 
from ‘Robert le Diable’ in excellent form. 

“Rhoda Nickells did remarkably effective work in 
‘Pleurez, pleurez!’ from ‘Le Cid,’ showing both musical 
and interpretative skill, and Olive Emerson exhibited true 
coloratura finish in the ‘Bell Song,’ while Clarice Lover- 
ing displayed a voice of exquisite contralto quality in the 
aria from Donizetti’s ‘Anna Bolena.’ 

“Excellent style and good vocal control were charac- 
teristic of Kathleen Hart’s two Delibes numbers, and Mar- 
tha Rogers sang two songs by Burleigh with true lyric 
lightness of touch and fine discrimination. Excerpts from 
Rogers’ setting of ‘Omar Khayyam’ were beautifully sung 
by Helen Huyck, contralto, and Lois Kucker produced an 
excellent effect with two songs from Whelpley’s arrange- 
ment of ‘Maude.’ 

“A contralto of genuine operatic quality, Irene Cross, 
sang the ‘Amour viens aider,’ from ‘Samson,’ in striking 
form, and Gertrude Armstrong put both charm and feel- 
ing into the aria from ‘La Fiancée d’Abydos.’ Fayette 
Bogert’s ‘Aria di Rosa,’ from ‘L’Arlesienne,’ was one of 
the particularly enjoyable numbers of the evening, and 
two young singers with noticeably lovely voice quality are 
Eva Crowl and Alice Daniels. 

“Micaela’s prayer from ‘Carmen’ was sung with sweet- 
ness and expression by Hedwig Schein, and Lenora Klos- 
termann made much of the difficult Mozart aria, ‘Batti, 
batti,’ while Esther Kinkle met the difficulties of the 
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Gertrude Armstrong, Rhoda Nickells (assistant in the Vannini School), Mrs, F. H. 
Paul), Hedwig Schein, Mrs. Ethel Virgin (opera singer from Lucerne, Switzerland), iye Emerson, Esther Kinkle. First row, left to 
Lois Kucker, Martha’ Rogers (assistant in the Vannini School), Carrol Robb, Antonett La Valle, Eva Crowl. 


‘Non distarmi’ from ‘Romeo et Juliette’ with much skill 
for so young a singer. The beautiful ‘O luce di quest 
anima’ from ‘Linda di Chamounix’ was charmingly sung 
by Florence Margaret Loftus, and Emma Hoy gave a 
pleasing performance of Barnes’ ‘O Soul of Mine.’ Lucile 
Wolter was effective in Burleigh’s ‘The Jungle Flower.’ 

“One of the real surprises of the evening was M. C. 
Cutting’s fine interpretation of the flower song from ‘Car- 
men,’ and Walter Mallory sang Rodolfo’s ‘Narrative’ in 
most enjoyable fashion. Carrol Robb, a very young singer, 
displayed a voice of beautiful quality in the ‘Dormire sol,’ 
from ‘Don Carlo.’ 

“Ina F. Grange was accompanist of the evening, and, 
as usual, carried her important share of the whole pro- 
gram with ability and distinction.” 


Olive Fremstad to Sing at Saco Valley Festival. 


At the Saco Valley Maine Festival in August, Olive 
Fremstad will be the leading soloist. The newspapers 
throughout that part of the country are featuring the so- 
prano, and the festival will undoubtedly draw much larger 
numbers than heretofore, due to her presence. 

This will be one of the few appearances of Mme. Frem- 
stad prior to her concert tour of the United States next 
fall under the management of the Booking and Promoting 
Corporation. 


Second American Tour Whole Season 
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AMATEUR OPERA CONDUCTOR 
IN AMUSING SQUABBLE. 


Cincinnati Is Afforded Entertaining Spectacle in Dissensions 
Following a Cantor’s Attempt to Be 
a Baton Hero. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, July 30, 1915. 

Your readers will remember that during the month of 
May of this season, one of your issues contained the re- 
view of the first performance of the newly organized Cin- 
cinnati Opera Club, an organization composed of some of 
our leading amateurs and semi-professionals. The work 
given upon this occasion was Mascagni’s “Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana.” Just at the present time the club is busy staging 
another performance somewhat different in character. The 
foundation of the Cincinnati Opera Club dates back to 
the earlier portion of last season and the responsibility 
therefor rests upon the shoulders of Isadore Weinstock, 
cantor at the Plum Street Temple, one of our leading He- 
brew places of worship. At the time of the first per- 
formance the club had a membership of about one hun- 
dred. Weinstock was president, director and manager. 
About fifty members of the Cincinnati Symphony Orches- 
tra were engaged to attend to the instrumental end of the 
performance. There were some lively scenes at rehearsal, 
as several of the players and singers did not seem to re- 
gard the leader exactly as a Kunwald or a Toscanini with 
the baton. 

In counting the receipts after the performance was over 
and estimating expenses, Mr. Weinstock found to his ex- 
treme chagrin that things were not at all well. Bills due 
were in the course of time presented and not satisfied, and 
a few days ago suit was entered against Weinstock by the 
Musicians’ Protective Union for the rest of the salary due 
the members of the orchestra who had not been paid in 
full. The judge hearing the suit decided that the club, 
not being incorporated, each and every member of it is 
liable for his share of the indebtedness. Some of the 
members are endeavoring to depose Mr. Weinstock as 
president, but he says if the plans for his removal from 
office are carried out-he will form a new club. 


CIncINNATI CONSERVATORY CONCERT. 


Tuesday evening, July 13, the Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music was the scene of a delightful concert given by 
the summer chorus of the institution under the direction 
of its conductor, John A. Hoffmann. The chorus had the 
assistance of a string orchestra composed of students tak- 
ing summer work. The program was an interesting one, 
consisting of rarely heard numbers, all of which were well 
rendered by the chorus and finely interpreted by the 
leader. Solos were rendered by Beulah Davis, pianist; 
Helen Portune, soprano, and Gertrude Isidor, violinist. 

Edwin Ideler, post graduate of the conservatory, and a 
talented young violinist, has been appointed director of 
the musical department of Oahu College, Honolulu, for 
the coming season. He will also conduct the Honolulu 
Symphony Orchestra. Other students who have been suc- 
cessful in obtaining positions recently are Hattie Belle 
Dunbar, who has been engaged as teacher of piano and 
voice at Williamsburg College, Virginia, and Effie Dun- 
lap, as teacher of the same branches at the McCrory, 
Arkansas, High School. 

The Summer School at the College of Music is doing 
exceedingly well this season, an exceptionally large num- 
ber of students having registered for work. 

CINCINNATUS. 





Aline van Barentzen’s Triumph in Toronto. 


Aline van Barentzen, the young American pianist, who 
gave a recital on Friday evening, July 2, at Canadian Acad- 
emy Hall, Toronto, Canada, scored an instantaneous suc- 
cess. 

The following flattering comment appeared in the To- 
ronto Sunday World, July 4, 1915: 


PIANIST DELIGHTS IN FINE RECITAL. 


ALINE VAN BARENTZEN GAVE EXCEPTIONAL PERFORMANCE WITH SUCCESS. 
An Exactine Procram. 


ORIGINALITY AND APPRECIATION OF SUBJECT WERE OUTSTANDING 
FEATURES. 


Those privileged to hear the young pianist, Aline van Barentzen, 
in her recital in the Academy of Music on Friday evening were 
simply overpowered with the exceptional nature of her performance. 
She gave a long and exacting program entirely without notes, in 
which she was master of herself and of her instrument; and she 





astonished and thrilled her audi- 
ence by the grand climaxes and 
delightfully smooth and melodic 
piano passages, as well as by the 
generally intellectual interpreta- 
tion of her selections, which 
seemed to express every mood 
and inflection of the composer. 
While her method and technic 
are of the best, Miss van Ba- 
rentzen has an originality and 
appreciation of her subject which 
amounts to genius and gives a 
Piquancy of her subject which 
amounts to genius and gives a 
Piquancy and altogether new 
and delightful experience to her 
hearers, The program included 
the Beethoven “Sonata Apassio- 
nata,” a group (valse, C sharp 
minor; ballade, A flat major; 
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nocturne, F sharp major; scher- 
zo, B flat minor) by Chopin, 
and “Isolde’s Liebestod” (Wag- 
ner-Liszt), “‘Feuerzauber” (Wag- 
ner-Brassin) and the second 
Hungarian rhapsody (Liszt). 
Every number was enthusi- 
astically encored, and after the 
fourth recall at the conclusion 
of her closing selection Miss 
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van Barentzen gave a number 
for the left hand by a Russian 
composer. 

The young musician is only 
seventeen years of age, tall and 
fair, and with a simple, graceful 
carriage. It is to be hoped that 
the larger musical Toronto may 
have the opportunity of hearing 
her early in the coming season. 

(Advertisement. ) 





Vernon d’Arnalle 
Delights Critical 


Audience. 


Vernon d’Arnalle left the 
cool shades of the Adiron- 
dacks last week for a con- 
cert in Knoxville, Tenn., 
where he received a very 
cordial reception. 

Some of the many glow- 
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ing accounts of this success 
are reproduced below. D’Arnalle has been booked already 
for a number of important appearances for next season. 
Meanwhile he has been preparing interesting programs 
with his accompanist, Maurice Eisner, and next winter they 
will give jointly whole evenings of Schubert, Brahms and 
Hugo Wolf Lieder, besides many novelties. 


Vernon d’Arnalle, baritone, was the soloist for Thursday night’s 
program of music week at the Summer School, and being a great 
drawing card in this city, where he is widely and favorably known, 
the audience was quite the largest of the week. Mr. d’Arnalle proved 
as popular as usual, and gave a splendid performance, with Frank 
Nelson as accompanist, while, to the delight of his audience, he 
played his own accompaniments in the encores. Mr. d’Arnalle was 
heard here last winter, and never appears here but that he attracts 
the most appreciative and discriminating music lovers. 

The opening number was the prologue from “I Pagliacci,” by 
Leoncavallo, followed by a group of four Schubert songs, the clos- 
ing one of these, the “Erl King,” being followed by most responsive 
applause, which brought the performer back for an encore, when he 
sang Schubert’s serenade. ‘Le Mariage des Roses,’ by César Franck, 
was the favorite of his second group of four, in encoring which, 
he sang a French folksong. 

One of Mr. d’Arnalle’s favorite studies is folksongs, and his next 
group was a most admirably rendered series of these, immensely in- 
teresting in point of contrast and in point of the intimate interpre- 
tation given them by the singer. They were: “Play on, Gypsy,” 
Hungarian; “The Shepherdess,” Grecian; “A Ballynure Ballad,” 
Irish, and “Castigliana,” Neapolitan. In encoring this splendidly 
rendered group, Mr. d’Arnalle sang a setting of the Scotch lyric by 
Burns, “Ye Banks and Braes o’ Bonie Doon,’ which was exceed- 
ingly appropriate in point of extending the cycle of folksongs. 

The closing group was a series of three, “Pirate’s Song,” by 
Haile; “How Do I Love Thee,” Hadley, and “Toreador Song,” 
Bizet, following which he sang as encore “L’Aprile.” 

Mr. d’Arnalle’s work is always appreciated, and his art always 
admired and loved by those who hear him, and last night’s audience 
was no exception.—Knoxville (Tenn.) Journal and Tribune. 


An audience, large, responsive, enthusiastic, filled Jefferson Hall 
Thursday evening when Vernon d’Arnalle, baritone, was heard in 
concert recital. Although it has been nine years since D’Arnalle 
sang before a Summer School audience, it was apparent, from the 
first moment he stepped on the stage, that he had not been for- 
gotten. 

The program opened with the prologue from “Pagliacci,” sung in 
Italian and sung with all the dramatic fervor one might expect from 
an Italian grand opera singer. 

In Vienna, the birthplace of Schubert, Mr. d’Arnalle’s interpre- 
tation of Schubert has been highly praised by the most discerning 
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pathos characteristic of 


In his singing of the group of four Schubert songs 
“Der Lindenbaum,” “Die Post’’ 
poetry 


critics. 
Unendlichen, 
all of the dramatic intensity, 
Schubert’s songs was faithfully produced. 

The third group of songs showed the lyric gifts of the singer. 
This group numbered “La Cloche,” by Saint-Saéns; “Le Mariage des 
Roses,” by César Franck; “The Spirit Flower,” by Campbell-Tipton, 
and “The Ode,’ an inspiring anthem-like melody by Rubin Goldmark 
Mr. d’Arnalle interpreted equally well French, German, Italian or 
English melodies, déperatic selections or the folksongs of the various 
nations. Mr. d’Arnalle excels as an interpretative artist. Particu- 
larly pleasing was his singing of “The Spirit “The 
Ode.” ° 

A pleasingly novel feature of the program was the playing by Mr. 
d’Arnalle of his encores, several of which were demanded At the 
close of the second group he played and sang Schubert’s serenade, 
which was so enthusiastically received that he gave as a second en 
core that ever popular old English ballad, “Drink to Me Only with 
Thine Eyes.” Following the third group he gave “L’Angelus” and 
following the group of folksongs he added the Scotch ballad, “Bonnie 
Doon.” 

If Mr. d’Arnalle excels in any one branch of this art it is prob- 
ably as a lieder singer. The Hungarian, Grecian, Irish Nea 
politan folksongs carried the listeners in spirit from one country 
So saucily, impudently appealing was 


y and 


and 


Flower” and 


and 


and one century to another. 
his rendition of “A Ballynure Ballad” and so hearty and prolonged 
the applause that it was repeated. The 
the last of the group, made one see in fancy the bay of Naples and 
hear the strumming of mandolins and guitars. 

The program closed with a group of three—‘Pirate’s Song,” by 
Haile, a fiery, dramatic composition; “How Do I Love Thee?” Mrs. 
Browning’s beautiful love sonnet with a fitting musical setting by 
Hadley; and the “Toreador Song” from “Carmen,” sung in English 
“Never did I hear ‘Toreador’ sung better,” said more than one per 
son in the audience. The applause was so continual at the close of 
the program that Mr. d’Arnalle again returned to the stage and gave 
as a final encore and as the closing number of a most pleasing and 
varied program a dainty Italian song, “Aprile.”—Knoxville (Tenn,) 
Sentinel. (Advertisement. ) 


“Castigliana,”” which was 





Frances Ingram With Chicago Apollo Ciub. 


Frances Ingram has been engaged to sing the contralto 
part in “Ruth” when that oratorio is given by the Apollo 
Club of Chicago on April 10, 1916. Miss Ingram’s big suc- 
cess last year with the same organization in its produc 
tion of “The Veil” presaged another briliiant success for 
this popular artist, and the management of the Apollo Club 
should be congratulated for the happy selection. 
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Musicians are sometimes supposed to be studious 
looking and unattractive creatures, afraid of hurting a 
finger or a hand if they mix in sports, scared to death to 
mingle with other ordinary human beings for fear their 
thoughts will be interrupted or they will be tormented with 
talk most uninteresting to them, always desirous of being 
alone, with nothing but music in their craniums, music, 
music, music, with no idea of business, and always willing 
to be fooled and cheated. 

No such thing! There are freaks in every line of busi- 
ness or art, to be sure, but everyone regards such persons 
as freaks, and so! 

Just to wander about the summer resorts would be a 
most interesting pastime if such a thing were possible. Just 
a peek to see what the real musicians are doing would 
change many a person’s views and convince them that after 
all the musician, like anyone else, is human. 

There is a time in each year, and the best teachers and 
critics advise it, when the artist ought to forget work and 
turn his mind to the building up of his own health and the 
enjoyments of life so essential if he or she would live to 
old age. 

3athing, boating, yachting, tennis, golfing, walking, driv- 
ing, automobiling, are all pastimes indulged in by many of 
the musicians at this season of the year. There are not a 
few persons prominent in the musical world who have at- 
tained a high mark of proficiency in one or another of the 
above mentioned sports, and they all find it very beneficial 
and enjoyable to devote part of their time thus. 

The South has always been regarded by the Northerner 
to a large extent as a hot country especially in the summer 
time. It is so in sections in the extreme South, but there 
are many cities, villages and seashore resorts which are far 
more delightful than those in the North even during the 
warmest days of the summer. 

The glorious mountains of western North Carolina, with 
that vast plateau at an average elevation of 2,000 feet 
above tidewater, surrounded by the Blue Ridge Mountains, 
Iron, Smoky and Unaka Ranges of eastern Tennessee, 
which for many years has been suitably named the “Land 
of the Sky,” is well described as one of the most beautiful 
regions in this entire country. Down at Brevard or along 
the shores of Lake Toxaway one can locate, carved in the 
trees, the names of many well known musicians. There 
were five in our party when the writer last visited there 
and while the topic of music was forbidden, all frequently 
joined in a private little musicale, out on the lake, devoted 
exclusively to old Southern ballads and lullabies. 

While a great many of the Southern musicians go North 
in the summertime most of them frequent nearby seashore 
or river resorts. Virginia Beach, just a trolley ride from 
Norfolk, Va., is visited daily by many, and beautiful 
homes are located all through this district; a large brass 


. band, most of the men being members of string orchestras 


in the winter time, furnishes the music for the bathers and 
promenaders. At Old Point Comfort one can walk along 
the so called “boardwalk” in front of the officers’ quarters 
on most any clear evening and listen to a delightful pro- 
gram played by the Fortress Monroe band. At the Cham- 
berlain Hotel, I regret to say, there is very little music, 
but maybe it is for tHis reason that so many musicians 
find it a splendid spot for rest (?) 

I recall an interesting incident at Cape Henry which oc- 
curred only a short time ago. Our party left Virginia 
Seach and by trolley soon arrived at Cape Henry light- 
house. It was quite a ride and the trip was made unusu- 
ally interesting by the sudden rising of a fearful storm at 
sea. 

It grew intensely cold soon after we reached there, and 
we at once sought shelter inside the old but attractive 
pavilion. We ordered clams—clams in various ways—and 
clams we had, the most delicious ones I have ever tasted. 
By the way, the waiter said he had served the same kind 
of clams to former President Taft only a few seasons 
before, and also Admiral George Dewey, former ambas- 
sador to Turkey, and not so long ago a candidate for Gov- 
ernor of New York, Oscar Straus, and many other nota- 
bles, at a dinner held in the same pavilion at the time of 
the Interstate Waterways Convention. He showed us 
the pictures to prove it was true, and we wrote our names 
on clam shells and added them to the unique collection on 
the wall. 

We were just in the midst of those clams when the 
waiter stepped up and asked us to watch the Cape Henry 
lightship, anchored straight off the cape. We had forgot- 
ten the weather, so interested were we in the indoor at- 
tractions, but one look out of doors convinced us things 
were perilous at sea. The lightship rocked from one side 
to the other almost touching her mast against the water 
and almost capsizing at each turn. 


VIRGINIA AND THE SOUTH. 


BY THORNTON W. ALLEN. 


(Article IX.) 
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I was looking on in amazement, almost hypnotized by 
the daring of those sailors aboard, when suddenly down 
below me where the waves were angrily slashing and crash- 
ing against the beach, I saw the figure of a man. He was 
clad only in a bathing suit and was walking slowly right 
toward the monstrous breakers. 

“Look! A bather!” I actually screamed. 

The waiter then calmly explained to me that he was the 
owner of the pavilion, and that this was only his evening 
bath. He was accustomed to take two a day in the briny deep, 
no matter what the weather might be; no, he wasn’t afraid 
of whales or icebergs. Just a dip and then he would crawl 
next to an open fireplace and thaw out. Then came his 
daily evening meal of clams. Clams for breakfast, clams 
for luncheon and clams at dinner time. No one blamed 
me for shuddering at the thought. 

I later learned that he was a musician, lived there all 
the year round, and between his music, his bathing and his 
clams, life was heaven itself. Oh, and I forgot his wife. 
She is the one who advanced all of this information; a 
most delightful and handsome woman, brown as an Indian, 
and as strong as a Houdini. She said she, too, was a 
musician, and—yes, she, too, played with the waves twic? 
a day, winter and summer, rain or shine, hot or zero 
weather, and, like her husband, she also loved clams. 

When the “madame” (I don’t know her name) learned 
that we were all musicians she took an added interest in 
us and promised us a real clam party when we came back. 
I, for one, am going back soon. 

This was an extreme case, to be sure, but after all “a 
man’s a man for a’ that” and whether he is a musician, a 
banker, a real estate broker or a traveling salesman, he 
loves to sidetrack his work every little while and enjoy 
a little recreation. “Work while you work, and play while 
you play” is a splendid maxim, and while the writer be- 
lieves thoroughly in the former, he does not believe in 
neglecting the latter. 

And when it comes time for that rest and recreation, 
why not remember the South. Take the boat or train to 
Old Point Comfort, visit Norfolk, Williamsburg, Newport 
News, Richmond, Petersburg, Portsmouth, Lynchburg, 
Roanoke, Lexington, Natural Bridge, Danville, and the 
thousand and one other interesting places which have 
helped to make Virginia-famous. This is the land for in- 
spirations, the land for rest and the land for good times, 
the land where every conceivable sport and pleasure may 
be enjoyed and where the scenery, climate and environ- 
ments, to say nothing of the people, are not to be surpassed 
by any other section in the whole of America. 





Summer Notes. 





Heinrich Meyn, that capable and always ambitious bari- 
tone, sang songs by German and Russian composers at a 
recital given at the church, at Onteora Club, Tannersville, 
Catskill Mountains, July 22. It was a great success, and 
a goodly sum was realized for the church society. 

Ree 

Eleanor Patterson, “America’s Genuine Contralto,” as 
she was featured, appeared in songs, old and new, at Ohio 
Northern University, Ada, Ohio, July 2. Leaving there 
she appeared in Toledo and Chicago; then she journeyed 
to San Francisco, where she plans to sing, as well as in 
other Coast cities. 

ems 


Hattie Clapper Morris, than whom no vocal teacher is 
more esteemed by her pupils, spent a fortnight at her coun- 
try home, in Livingston County, N. Y. She then went to 
Saratoga, where she has several pupils. Following this 
period of teaching, which she will combine with the Sara- 
toga life, she takes an entire rest, visiting friends and 
pupils. Her own words to a friend are: “I have never 
ended a season with greater success. My pupils are all 
doing wonderful work; the breathing which I teach is 
simply great, producing such fine results, improving the 
voice each lesson.” 





Ernest Schelling Is Entertaining Paderewski. 


Ignace and Mme. Paderewski have arrived at Bar Har- 
bor, where they are the guests of Ernest Schelling and 
Mrs. Schelling. The famous Polish pianist has given an 
added impetus to the relief work for the Poles, which is 
being conducted by the society women there. 





Carl Kinsey Visits Me‘ ropolis. 


Carl Kinsey, formerly manager of the Chicago Apollo 
Club, is making a summer visit to New York. 
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Soder-Hueck Artist Praised by Press. 





Marie Ellerbrook, contralto, has just returned from a 
successful concert trip, filling more than 150 concerts in the 
United States and Canada, having been on tour since Oc- 
tober last. Miss Ellerbrook added laurels to her fame, 
and admirers of her art, with each performance. This 
young artist received her entire vocal training under Ada 
Soder-Hueck, the distinguished voice trainer and former 
prima donna of the Vienna Opera, with whom she is coach- 
ing now preparing for engagements that are awaiting her. 

Following are some extracts of some of her numberless 
fine press clippings: 

“Marie Ellerbrook has a superb contralto voice, perhaps 
the finest ever heard in this city. It is full and round, and 
though remarkably low pitched, is clear as a bell, and with 
wonderful carrying power. Of the three voices hers is 
easily the best. Costumed as Delilah, she sang the aria 
from ‘Samson and Delilah’ as her opening number and ac- 
quitted herself well, though her voice, wonderfully sweet 
and powerful, was perhaps more appreciated in her later 
numbers, ‘Cry of Rachel’ and ‘Little Boy Blue,’ which were 
rendered with telling effect.”"—Watertown Daily Times, 
Nov. 19, 1914. 


“In Marie Ellerbrook, however, was the audience most 
delighted. With a full, deep, rich contralto voice, resonant, 
flexible, appealing, she played at will upon the emotions 
of her hearers. When singing “The Cry of Rachel,’ who, 
it will be remembered, prays Death, the taker of her babe, 
to open the gates to her, Miss Ellerbrook sang with such 
pent up emotion that her voice, lamenting, wailing, raging, 
made one vision in her a living, despairing Rachel.”—Daily 
Herald, Athens, Ga., Feb. 8, 1915. 


“Miss Ellerbrook’s singing was thoroughly enjoyed by 
all, ‘Little Boy Blue’ especially making a hit with the audi- 
ence, while the rendering of the aria from ‘Samson and 
Delilah’ showed her voice to the best advantage. Miss 
Ellerbrook’s charming personality at once impressed her 
audience, and during the rendering of her several numbers, 
it was so quiet in the room that one might have heard a pin 
drop.”—Ashland Daily Press, Ashland, Wis., May 29, 1015. 


“Miss Ellerbrook, contralto, shared with Mr. Skovgaard 
the honors of the evening and the enthusiasm of the audi- 
ence. A young woman of majestic figure and stately dig- 
nity, she demonstrated that she is the possessor of a rich, 
melodious and well cultivated voice.”—Danville Register, 
Danville, Va., Oct. 15, 1914. 


“Marie Ellerbrook sang with dramatic fervor and feel- 
ing. Her voice is full and round. In appearance she is 
regal and commanding and her acting is full of character 
She was splendidly received and encored for her rendi- 
-~Memphis Press, Memphis, Tenn. 


tion.”— 


“Miss Ellerbrook possesses a deep, rich contralto voice 
of wonderful sweetness and power, and at times her low 
tones resembled the mellow voice of the viola.”—Mineral 
Daily News, Keyser, W. Va. 


Mari? 
Md., 


“The best singing was snahiatiin contributed by 
Ellerbrook.”—The Cumberland Cumberland, 
Jan. 29, 1915. 


Press, 


“Beyond doubt the contralto voice of Marie Ellerbrook 
is the best ever heard in Newport News.”—Daily Press, 
Newport News, Va., Feb. 2, 1915. 


“Miss Ellerbrook possesses a voice of magnificent power, 
wide range and of unexcelled quality.”--Morning Courier, 
Du Bois, Pa., Jan. 21, 1915. 


“Miss Ellerbrook was decidedly the most finished artist.” 
—Hattiesburg News, Hattiesburg, La., Feb. 15, 1015. 


“Marie Ellerbrook, contralto, completely captured the 
audience with her handsome stage appearance and her rich, 
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luscious voice which is of wonderful range——The Lexing- 
ton Herald, Lexington, Ky., Dec. 26, 1914. 





“Miss Ellerbrook possesses a voice of sweetness, dept’) 
and power that is instantly remindful of Schumann-Heink, 





MARIE ELLERBROOK. 


and withal a bell-clarity devoid of any semblance of harsh- 
ness.—Paducah Evening Sun, Paducah, Ky., Dec. 21, 1914. 


“ar 


Too much cannot be said in praise of the remarkable 
gifts of Marie Ellerbrook, the contralto.”"—The Trie-Cities 
Daily, Sheffield, Ala., Oct. 21, 1914. 


“Of especial beauty was the singing of ‘The Rosary’ by 
Marie Ellerbrook.” es Sun, Jackson, Miss., Dec. 20, 
1914. —______—— 


Marguerite Melville’s Pupil 
Makes Debut in Vienna. 


Karl Herring, one of the most talented pupils of Mar- 
guerite Melville-Liszniewska, recently gave a recital in 
Vienna. The press criticisms which Mme. Liszniewska has 
just received testify that he has been proclaimed one of 
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MARGUERITE MELVILLE-LISZNIEWSKA IN CAMDEN, ME., 


Where she will spend the month of August, working up programs 
for her coming American tour. 


the most brilliant and interesting of the younger pianists. 
His program embraced such works as the C major sonata 
of Brahms, the F major ballad of Chopin, the “Rakoczy” 
march of Liszt, and the symphonic etudes of Schumann. 
The critics praised unanimously his warm tone, fine phras- 
ing and stupendous technic which so electrified his audience 
that they could not refrain from breaking into applause 
after several of the Schumann variations, an unusual vio- 
lation of concert etiquette for conservative Vienna. Mme. 
Liszniewska hopes that at the close of the war, Karl Her- 
ring will be able to undertake a tour in the United States. 
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Programs arranged especially for music clubs and col- 
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“Sylvia,” a New Song Success by Mr. Speaks. 
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CAROLL BADHAM PREYER 


TEACHER OF SINGING—Italian Method (Lamperti diploma) 
Studio: 27 West 67th Street Tel. Columbus 1123 


FRANKLIN RIKER 


IN AMERICA SEASON 1 a 16 
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yrningside. Studio: 603-4 pe. Hall, N. Y. 
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Management : The Wolfsohn 
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WITHERSPOON =2ss 
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Address: Management, Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 
i West 34th Street - New York 


INEZ BARBOUR SOPRAN® 


Management: Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 1 West 34th St., New York 
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SOPRANO 
223 Mathilda St., Apt. & Pittsburgh, Pa. 


IDA GARDNER 


CONTRALTO 
Management: WALTER ANDERSON, 171 West 57th St, New York 


Florence Hinkle 
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nageme The W eles Musical Bureau 1 W. 34th St., N. Y. 
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VOICE CULTURE 
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Season 1915-16 in America 
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Belle Gottschalk’s Singing Pleases Southerners. 





Belle Gottschalk, who recently returned from an ex- 
tended Southern tour, was the recipient of the following 
complimentary remarks from the press of Athens, Ga., 
where she appeared in recital, assisted by Hugh Hodgson, 
pianist : 

“Last evening’s musical program came to an end all too 
soon. It was truly a wonderful treat, the pleasing selec- 
tions being well arranged in their sequence. The two art- 
ists, Belle Gottschalk and Hugh Hodgson, graciously en- 
cored the appreciative applause. Miss Go*tschalk’s 
clear lyric soprano voice delighted all. The hearts of the 
hearers were won by her radiant smile and lovely per- 
sonality. . . . Her songs were characterized by her dis- 
tinct enunciation, true soul-interpretation, and full, ringing 
tones. Her voice is of marvelous range.”—Athens Daily 
Herald, July 17, 1915. 


“A beautiful recital was given last evening in the chapel 
by Miss Gottschalk, who made her debut in Athens last 
winter under the most pleasing auspices. . . . Each 





BELLE GOTTSCHALK. 


number of the program was a delightful treat and won 
new laurels for the rarely gifted young people.”—Athens 
3anner, July 17, 1915. 


“Miss Gottschalk, a young girl of most engaging per- 
sonality, has a dramatic soprano voice of rare quality and 
timbre. She sang her way into the hearts of her hearers 
with a group of exquisite German songs. The ‘Nussbaum’ 
of Schumann and ‘Das Madchen mit dem rothen Mind- 
chen,’ of Franz were given with real artistic feeling and 
poetic insight. In the aria from ‘Madame Butterfly,’ Miss 
Gottschalk sang with intense dramatic abandon and bril- 
liancy and the golden tones of her liquid voice lingered in 
our ears long after the close of the concert. The French 
and English songs were charming and given with delicacy 
and finish. Her singing is marked by extreme purity of 
enunciation, exquisite pianissimos and an even smoothness 
of technic which is delightful.”—Athens Banner of July 20, 
IQI5. 

This is a fair sample of the words of praise which the 
press of those cities in the South where she has been ap- 
pearing have accorded her. Herewith we quote a tribute 
of another order, a poem written after hearing her sing: 

A woodthrush thrilling at the close of day, 
Within the cool green shadows of his wood, 
The sound of running water, or the cry 

Of keening winds, full throated out the sky! 
A woman singing in a firelit room, 

The hush of ceasing of exquisite song, 

The glance of quiet eyes that winter’s day— 
A lovely spirit housed in lovely clay. 





Felice Lyne Expected in New York. 


Felice Lyne, coloratura soprano of the London, Paris 
and Boston operas, who after a successful trip to Hono- 
lulu and the Western States, is on her way tothe East, first 
came into prominence when quite unheralded, she sang 
Gilda in “Rigoletto,” in 1911. 

She was born in Slater, Mo., and spent her girlhood in 
Kansas City. In 1907 she surprised her friends by going 
to Paris, to prepare herself for an operatic career. She 
studied with Mme. Marchesi and then with M. d’Aubigné, 





who brought her voice to its present perfection. Her suc- 
cesses in Europe and America then followed. 

After a rest in the vicinity of New York, Felice Lyne 
will start on tour under the management of the Booking 
and Promoting Corporation. 





Pavlowa Ballet and New Grand Opera Company. 


Max Rabinoff, managing director of the Pavlowa Ballet, 
has about completed the organization of the grand opera 
company which is to give performances in conjunction 
with Anna Pavlowa and her company during the coming 
season. The entire chorus and orchestra of the former 
Boston Opera Company have been engaged, and will enter 
upon rehearsals soon. The artistic and technical staff has 
been completed, and more than half of the principal artists 
engaged. All that is necessary to complete the organiza- 
tion is the consummation of engagements of stars now 
pending. Those for whose services arrangements have al- 
ready been made are as follows: Sopranos and mezzo-so- 
pranos—Maria Gay, Marie Kouznetzova, Amelita Galli- 
Curci, Maggie Teyte, Louisa Villani; tenors—Giovanni 
Zenatello, Ippolito Lazzaro, Riccardo Martin; baritones 
and bassos—George Baklanoff, Gaudio Mansueto, Thomas 
Chalmers; conductors—Roberto Moranzoni, Emil Kuper, 
Adolph Schmid; Ryszard Ordynski, stage director ; Robert 
F. Brunton, technical director; Amedeo Barbieri, chorus 
director. 





In the ballet portion of the organization Mlle. Pavlowa 
will have the entire company with which she toured during 
the past season, including Ivan Clustine, Alexander Voli- 
nine, Stephanie Plaskovietzka, Stasia Kuhn and others. 

The combined grand opera forces and ballet company 
will make a total of over two hundred persons, said to 
be the largest organization of its kind that has ever gone 
on tour in America. All of the scenic and costumic pro- 
ductions of the Boston Opera Company have been bought 
for this new combination. The entire railroad equipment 
will, it is claimed, include more than twenty cars and 
coaches. 

An extensive repertoire will be offered, the novelties be- 
ing Auber’s “The Dumb Girl of Portici,” Josef Hol- 
brooke’s new opera, “The Enchanted Garden,” and Monte- 
mezzi’s “The Love of Three Kings.” The repertoire will 
include also such established favorites as “Othello,” “Car- 
men,” “La Gioconda,” “Rigoletto,” “Cavalleria Rusticana,” 
“Pagliacci,” “Faust,” “Hamlet,” “Romeo and Juliet” and 
others. Both the opera and ballet companies will appear 
at all performances. 

Long engagements are being arranged in Chicago, New 
York and Boston, with shorter visits to a few other prin- 
cipal cities. The organization will open its season at the 
Auditorium in Chicago early in October. On its way from 
that city to New York, it will stop for four performances 
at Toronto, where prominent citizens have arranged to 
raise a fund to defray the expenses—$35,000—of that en- 
gagement. All box office receipts above that amount will 
be donated to the Canadian Patriotic Fund. 

Music patrons and public spirited citizens in Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Columbus, Indianapolis, De- 
troit, St. Paul and other cities are also said to be endea- 
voring to arrange for visits of the Pavlowa Ballet and its 
pre-eminent grand opera company to those cities. 





Des Moines “Concerts de Luxe.” 


George Frederick Ogden, manager of the Des Moines 
Subscription Concerts, “Concerts de Luxe” he calls them, 
has issued a pamphlet with the fifth annual announcement 
of four concerts, containing attractive cuts of each artist 
and organjzation, and short direct-to-the-point sketches of 
the career of each. 

These are: Lucrezia Bori, Spanish soprano at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House, who will appear in Des Moines, 
October 28, 1915; Moriz Rosenthal, pianist, who, after an 
absence of nine years is returning to America for a tour 
of this country, will give a recital in Des Moines on Janu- 
ary II, 1916; the Zoellner String Quartet, consisting of 
father, daughter and two sons, will appear February 17, 
1916; Ada Sassoli, harpist, who will also appear en tour 
with Geraldine Farrar this season; Reinald Werrenrath, 
baritone, likewise to be a member of the concert company 
which will tour with Geraldine Farrar, and Albert Lind- 
quist, tenor—these will appear jointly March 9, 1916. 

The idea of subscription concerts in Des Moines is said 
to have been originated by Mr. Ogden in ro1r. 

Artists who have already appeared in the series are 
Josef Hofmann, Maud Powell, Herbert Witherspoon, 
Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, Margarete Matzenauer, Harold 
Bauer, Clarence Whitehill, the Kneisel Quartet, Teresa 
Carrefio, Myrtle Elvyn, the Zoellner Quartet, etc. 





Lois Adler, pianist, will appear on the same program 
with the Zoellner Quartet. 
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ALBERT SPALDING ON THE TENNIS COURT, 


ALBERT SPALDING AT HIS HOME AT MONMOUTH BEACH, N. J. 








IN THE SWIMMING POOL. 


Albert Spalding “ Quieto.”’ 


Albert Spalding, the distinguished violinist, is seen here- 
“a suo 


with quite “a bene placito” and “ad lib.,” also 


“alla moderno” at his beautiful home at Mon- 
on the New Jersey coast. 


comodo” and 
mouth Beach, 





Cincinnati Lauds Germaine 
Schnitzer’s Pianistic Art. 





When Germaine Schnitzer played: in Cincinnati in recital, 
the music critic of the Enquirer, of that city, expressed 
himself in no uncertain praise of her pianism. The criti- 
cism appears herewith in full: 

“Germaine Schnitzer, who was heard for the first time 
here in a recital yesterday afternoon at the Lyric The- 
atre, is one of those exceptional instances in which there 
need be no hesitation in giving judgment. She is with- 
out any equivocation the greatest female pianist heard 
here since the halcyon days of Carrefio, and extravagant 
as it may sound, there are certain phases in her art which 
even supersede that titanic player in her best years. Her 
equals even now can be counted on the finger tips, and 
there is no need to call for additional hands. 

“She established herself at once as a factor in pianistic 
playing to be reckoned among the foremost. Delicacy, 
charm, ravishing beauty of tone and admirable equipoise, 
as well as the appreciation of the ever changing moods, 
were so insinuatingly and at the same time so unequivo- 
cally demonstrated that the conclusion was forced upon 
the hearer that she is a genius of exceptional quality. 

“She is one of the greatest we have ever heard. She 
is a ‘big’ player in every sense of the word, and in making 
this statement there need be no qualifying excuses for the 
fact that she is a woman or that she is a very young per- 


son.” 





The Cincinnati Times Star voiced its applause of her 
art as shown at the same recital as follows: 

“At the close of a season marked by a series of notable 
piano recitals, it still remained for the youngest and new- 
est addition to a distinguished coterie of artists to cre- 
ate a sensation and to astonish the crowded audience 
which heard her by the positive genius which is imprinted 
on all that she does. To say that she plays with the 
delicacy of a woman and the tremendous tonal sonority of 
a man is to render but an imperfect idea of her unique 
gifts. She is in a class by herself, exhibiting an emotion 
that is inexplicable and a most beautiful tone quality, 
which is the gift of the gods. This young girl is a musi- 
cian and a poet; she dreams at the piano, absorbed in a 
reverie of absolute music which at times impresses her 





hearers as entirely independent of the work of fingers 
and keyboard. For her the difficulties of technic do not 





GERMAINE SCHNITZER. 


exist, and all that she does pulsates with the radiant fire 


of youth and genius.” 





Wendell Heighton in New York. 


Wendell Heighton, manager of the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra, is paying New York a visit. 





Margaret George 
CANADIAN DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 


Just Returned from Cosette Successes 3 Italy. 
Management: Tuomas Georce, Box 742, Station F, Toronto, Can. 


MAY MUKLE ‘ceust 


Address tor San Mateo, Calif. 


rian LARRABEE 


ANIST 
FOSTER A DAVID. 600 Fifth Ave., New York 


ANNA BAUGHER =." 


CONTRALTO 
Management, FOSTER & FOSTER, 25 West 4and St., 


HAROLD HENRY 


New York 
MERICAN PIANIS 426 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago 
Exclusive [Sie nome Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall,-New York 


CORNELIUS VAN VLIET 


The Dutch Cellist 


2514 Emerson Ave., S., Minneapolis, Minn. 


nose? MIATTLAND 


(Bass-Barlitone) 
“A Revelation for purity of Diction and grandeur of style.”— 
London Daily Telegraph. 
Management: HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 


SOUSA AND HIS BAND 


ITINERARY 
August 15.—Willow Grove Park, Pa., 
for 29 consecutive days. 
September 43.—Pittsburgh Exposition, 
for two or more weeks. 
Office: 1 W. 34th St. Tel. 6128 Greeley 


EDGAR 


STILLMAN-KELLEY 


STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK, N.Y 


LESLEY MARTIN, seican 


atyoro: 1425 Broadway, ll York 

SINGERS — Susanne Baker Watson, Cora 
Cross, Pauline Fredericks, Andrew Mack, Nellie 
Hart, Marion Stanley, Estelle Ward, Gertrude 
Hutcheson, — e Bemus, George Gillet, Pw 
Hendricks, ugene Walton Marshall, iske 
O’Hara, — Wright, Mabel Wilbur, John 
H. Stubbs, Edward Foley, Albert Wallerstedt, 
Umberto Sacchetti and many other singers now 
before the public in opera and church work. 


WOLLE 


ORGANIST 
THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
1 West 34th Street, New York 


ALINE VAN 


BARENTZEN 


Concert Pianist 
Now Booking for Season 1915-16 


Management: 
R.E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway,NewYork Mason &Hamilin Piano Used 
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Artists at Spring Lake Musicale. 


Bloch, the young American violinist who has 
| success for himself in American musical 
return from Europe, where he spent several 
mous violin pedagogue, Leopold Auer, was 
raat loist at a fashionable musicale given at Spring 
J., on Tuesday morning, July 20. The violinist 
the giving of the program by Mary Jor- 
mer contralto of the Century Opera Company, and 
Wells, tenor 
s activities are being watched with deep 
capable of appreciating fine violin playing. 
casion the young artist gave as his first 
-Wilhelmj “Romanze,” Sgambati’s “Gon- 
e G minor “Hungarian Dance” by Brahms- 
e three numbers the player displayed with 
ces of his own particular style of interpre- 
rillianecy that was thoroughly refreshing and 
rroup, a Chopin-Auer nocturne and Wien- 
D major “Polonaise” made a contrasting back- 
Burleigh’s “Indian Sketches,” i. e., “Sun 
the Warriors.” The two Indian numbers 
| Mr. Bloch splendid opportunity to show his strong 


—e iduality, and the result was appreciated by all those 


John Barnes Wells shared equally the 
thusiastic audience and all three artists 
ed to add encore numbers to their regular pro- 


¥ Among Miss Jordan’s numbers were the aria “Ah! Mon 
Meyerbeer’s “Le Prophete” and songs in Eng- 

Sm by Kiirsteiner, Carpenter, Salter, Haile, Bauer, Fair- 
ld and LaForge The “Divan of Hafiz,” by W. Franke- 
rling, a song cycle with poems by Richard le Gallienne, 
vith various English ballades by Harriet Ware, 
Phillips, Campbell-Tipton, Secchi, Anthony 

1 two of the soloists own compositions, “The 
“Why,” formed Mr. Wells’ contributions to the 


isicale was the third in the series at Spring Lake 
h is being given under the direction of 
= \ n Dudley Bramhall. 


The Ross Davids will Go to Cornish, N. H. 


Ross David and Harmonie David have left 
Pa., after a delightful six weeks of work 


has been more than ever successful and 





5 ghted with the benefit received both vocally 
ill After a few days in New York, Mr. and 
to Cornish, N. H., where they will pre- 
ret Woodrow Wilson for some concerts which 
Vb ll fill in October As Marion David, who has been 
Wilsor mpanist at her public appearances, will 

the early fall, Mrs. David will act in that 


On their return to New York in October the Davids will 
their W idence and studios in the Rutland, 260 
Fifty-seventh street, New York. Mr. David will also 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday afternoons at his 

egie Hall 


i Eduardo Gariel Gives Lecture 
| at Columbia University. 


nesday afternoon, July 28, Eduardo Gariel, di- 
Fhe f the Conservatory of Music at Mexico City, Mex., 
Columbia University, New York. Mr. 

as “A New System of Harmony,” which 

by stereopticon views. He spoke forcefully, 
isteners’ attention while he dwelt at length, 
yr ing new and abbreviated system for a thorough 
* tery of rmony Mr. Gariel is a fluent speaker and a 

master of his theme, and the lecture was much 


are i by the serious students of music. 


Francis Rogers in Maine. 


Rogers, the gifted baritone, will sing at North 
M n August 19, and at York Harbor, Me., 

He will also be heard in Newport, R. I. 
August. Mr. Rogers is spending the summer 

R. I., where he is preparing his programs 


Another Successful Sulli Pupil. 


mezzo-soprano, has been touring the coun- 
pera and concert. The critics spoke of 
eing “satisfactory vocally,” and of her voice 
a : full, round mezzo-soprano.” It is also conspic- 
carrying power and warm, steady timbre. 
he is meeting with exceptional success. The 

be completed about the end of August after a 

ab r three weeks’ engagement in Toronto, where she will 


sing parts of “Faust” in concert and “Trovatore” in opera. 
Miss Edens is a pupil of Giorgio M. Sulli, the vocal maes- 
tro of New York, and her success redounds to the credit 
of the teacher under whose guidance she has attained so 
admirable a vocal training. 


MIDSUMMER MUSIC IS SCARCE IN 
WICHITA. 


Wichita, Kan., July 28, 1915. 

Midsummer music is a scarcity here, more so perhaps on 
account of the exodus of so many who have gone west to 
the Panama-Pacific Exposition, and not a few (musicians) 
east for study, recuperation and summer vacation. 

One of the disappointments was the cancellation of the 
appearance of the Chicago Choir. 

Wichita has had a successful musical season, and the out- 
look for this coming one is highly favorable. 

When the Chicago Choir appeared at Winfield, our mu- 
sical neighbor on the South, among the attractions at this 
assembly, was Mrs. Frederick Hellar, of Wichita, who was 
soloist with the Saslavsky Trio. The Winfield papers re- 
ported her appearance there to be very successful. 

July 8, Mrs. J. C. Brown and Mrs. Charles Higginson en- 
tertained at a musicale at the Country Club. The pro- 
gram was given by Marcia Higginson, soprano, who is 
just home from a season’s work in Chicago. She was ac- 
companied by her mother, Mrs. E. E. Higginson, and gave 
an interesting program of modern songs, by Ward Ste- 
phens, Burleigh, Sibella, La Forge, Hugo Wolf and Lane 
Wilson, 

Among those spending their summer vacation elsewhere 
is Jessie Clark, the efficient supervisor of music in our 
public schools. She is on the Pacific Coast attending the 
Exposition, and she will spend much time with Leida Mills, 
formerly of this city, now of Portland, and who was one 
of the foremost workers in a music managerial way Wich- 
ita has ever had. Miss Clark will return early in Sep- 
tember. 

J. Bert Graham, formerly voice instructor at Fairmount 
College, visited friends here one day recently. He was on 
his way from Texas, where he is now located, to his old 
home in Ohio. 

Mr. Graham will return to Texas in the fall. 

Jetta Campbell-Stanley is now at Lake George, N. Y., 
where she will spend the summer studying with Oscar 





Seagle. 

Mildred Nelson, of Arkansas City, is spending the sum- 
mer in Chicago, doing special vocal work. 

The central location, geographically, of Wichita brought 
many aggregations here to amalgamate with other for the 
Western Coast trips, and we have had some excellent bands 
on the streets in consequence. 

At present there are no musical announcements to look 
forward to, not even a park concert band attraction, except 
the local girls’ band at Riverside Park, Sundays. This is 
composed of thirty-five young ladies. RatpH Brokaw. 





Marie Morrisey Delights. 


Marie Morrisey, the contralto, was a soloist at the con- 
certs on July 24 and 25, given at Southhold, L. I., in honor 
of the 275th anniversary of the municipality. Mme. Mor- 
risey, who sang American songs entirely, was enthusiasti- 
cally received. winning unstinted praise for the beauty of 
“her voice and the excellence of her interpretations. Asso- 
ciated with her were William Faversham and Julie Opp, 
the famous actor and his wife. 

August 4, Mme. Morrisey sang the contralto solos in the 
performance of Handel’s “Messiah” at Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. This evening, August 5, she is to 
sing at Stony Brook, L. I., and will be the contralto soloist 
at Columbia University, when Mendelssohn's “Elijah” will 
be given. 

Associated with Mme. Morrisey at the Columbia Uni- 
versity performances are Marie Stoddart, soprano; Dan 
Beddoe, tenor, and Frederick Martin, bass. 





Paul Reimers at Southampton Musical Series. 





The first of a series of three musicales organized by 
Juliana Cutting for Southampton, L. I., was held on July 
29. Paul Reimers, who has been called the “master of 
Lieder, chansons and folksongs,” sang. 

Among the patronesses were well known summer resi- 
dents of Southampton, including Mrs, Henry H. Rogers, 
Mrs. William P. Douglass and Mrs. Lucien H. Tyng. 





New Metropc.itan Opera Artists. 


Edith Barnes Mason, who will be the leading soprano in 
ingenue roles at the Metropolitan Opera next winter, is 
spending the summer in a bungalow at Northport, L. I. 





James Liebling*Here. 


James Liebling, the cellist, returned to New York last 
Sunday on the St. Louis after a year spent in England, 


waiting for the European war to end, as he expected to 
settle in Berlin. Mr. Liebling will engage in musical work 
in the American metropolis. 


Re 
OBITUARY 


Karl Grienauer. 

Karl Grienauer, the noted Viennese cellist, who resided 
in New York for a number of years, attaining wide repute 
here as soloist and pedagogue, passed away suddenly at his 
home in San Francisco, Cal., on July 16 from the effects of 
pneumonia following a two months’ illness. Grienauer was 
forty-five years old. He is survived by his widow, Eliza- 
beth Grienauer, the pianist. 

Karl Grienauer first became popular in San Francisco in 
the early 90’s as solo cellist of the Vienna Prater Orches- 
tra, which, under the baton of Fritz Scheel, filled a brilliant 
engagement at the California Midwinter Exposition. Later 
when Scheel led his own orchestra in San Francisco, his 
first cellist again was Grienauer. Eventually, however, the 
gifted young artist came to New York, where he soon won 
recognition as a virtuso of the first rank. Numerous tours 
throughout the East were undertaken from time to time 
with success, and a large class of pupils surrounded him 
in the metropolis. 

Several years ago the call of the West resulted in Grie- 
nauer’s departure again to California and his activities in 
and about San Francisco have been marked. Besides tak- 
ing an active part in solo and ensemble work, he established 
about a year ago in the California metropolis the Grienauer 
Master School for Cello. 


William le Grand Howland. 


William le Grand Howland, composer and playwright, 
died at his cottage in Douglas Manor, L. I., on Monday, 
July 26, following an operation. Mr. Howland was born 
in Asbury Park, N. J., and was forty-two years old. 
He had spent the greater part of his life in France. 
Among his best known productions were “Sarrona,” an 
opera produced in New York at the New Amsterdam 
Theatre five years ago; “The Smouldering Flame,” “De- 
borah” and “A Live Wire,” which was staged in Atlantic 
City the week before last. Mr. Howland is survived by his 
wife. 











FOR RENT 


CARNEGIE HALL—A few desirable mu- 
sic studios for rent. Possession October 
First. Four room suite with kitchenette, 
all outside rooms. One exceptional sin- 
gle outside studio. Apply ApMINISTRA- 
TION OrFice, Carnegie Hall, New York. 
(Immediate possession, if desired.) 


WANTED 


WANTED—If you have a good lyric you 
can have music written to go with it by 
a very successful composer. He would 
like to have manuscripts submitted to 
him. Address “R. C. S.,” care MusicaL 
CourIER. 

ADVANCE AGENTS WANTED for a 
prominent Concert Company. We pay all 
expenses, a weekly salary and a percent- 
age. Good references will be required. 
Please address your letter to Concert 
Company, care Musicat Courter, 615 Or- 
chestra Hall Bldg., Chicago, Illinois. 


WANTED—A school in New York City 
requires the services of an exceptionally 
capable teacher of harmony—beginners 
and advanced—counterpoint, canon, fugue, 
orchestration. Kindly submit credentials 
and lowest terms for class work per hour. 
Thorough, Box 3, Musicat Courter. 




















VIOLINIST—German violinist, prominent 
both as soloist and teacher, a member of 
one of the most distinguished German 
quartets, would like to take charge of the 
Violin department of some large Con- 
servatory or School, season 1915-16. 
Write “Bertin,” care MusicaL Courter, 
437 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


WANTED—There is a splendid opening 
for a capable young violinist, man or 
woman, desirous of advanced study with 
a well known violin teacher, to become 
his assistant teacher, with opportunity to 
develop lucrative position in New York 
City. Only those who are thoroughly in- 
terested in teaching should reply. Con- 
scientious, Box 7, Musicat Courier. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 












Baldwin the Stradivarius of the few 
—De Pachmann 


It satisfies me completely.” 


“TI Consider the 


really great Pianos of the World.” 
“A great Piano. —Pugno 


‘A tone which blends so well with my voice.” —Sembrich 


THE BALDWIN PIANO COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 
142 W. Fourth Street 





Cincinnati 








NORTHWESTERN CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC, ART AND EXPRESSION 
806 Nicollet Avenue, Minneapolis 


The Oldest and Most Progressive Musical Institu- 
tion in the Northwest. 








Ovide Musin 
Belgian Violin Virtuoso 
Studios, 51 West 76th St., 
New York 














OTTO POLEMANN 


DIRECTOR 
Trenton Music Festival Trenton Male Chorus 
Director of Voice Dept., New Jersey State Normal Schools 





CENTRAL MUSIC HALL i. 

a St.,Chicago 
Chicago’s most attractive hall, devoted exclusively to con- 
certs, recitals, and other high-class entertainments Seating 
capacity 700. Rent reasonable. For terms and dates, ad- 
press HARRIET MARTIN SNOW, Manager, 64 East Van 
Buren Street, Chicago. (In Summy's Music Store.) Tele- 
phone Wabash 8740. 


RALPH BROKAW 


VIOLINIST 
WICHITA - - 


FLAATEN CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC AND EXPRESSION 


Gustav Flaaten, Director 
Wis., Duluth, 





KANSAS 





and Minn. 


DORA BECKER 


CONCERT VIOLINIST 
18 Hedden Terrace, Newark, N. J., Tel. 1139 Waverly. 
Management: Charles Prescott Poore, 70 Fifth Ave., New York 


WALTER SPRY ;} 


Piano Lecture-Recitals 
Address Fine Arts Bldg. Chicago 


AXEL SIMONSEN 


CELLO VIRTUOSO 


LOS ANGELES, - - CALIFORNIA 


Ms SOPRANO 
SK AIGHNe 
A Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Management: NATIONAL BUREAU, 619 Park Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“ HELD 


Superior, 














Master School for 
Composition 


535 ted 147th 
NewYork 


Street 











AAGE FREDERICKS 


VIOLINIST 


| 
Management, Harry Culbertson, Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago, Ii). | 





MARGARET CONTRALTO 


KEYES 


WITH CHICAGO GRAND OPERA CO. 


Management, The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 1 W. 
34th St, New York. Personal address, 600 West 
138th St, Phone 1810 Audubon 


Granberry Piano School 


GEORGE FOLSOM GRANBERRY, Director 


Practical Training Courses for Teachers 
Artistic Piano Playing 


Tue Faetten System 
BOOKLETS—CARNEGIE HALL—NEW YORK 




















CAROLINE 


HUDSON- 
ALEXANDER 


SOPRANO 
Soloist Plymouth Church, Brooklyn 


Management: LOUDON CHARLTON 
Carnegie Hall, New York 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


HERMANN WOLFF 


The World’s Greatest Musical Bureau 


Germany: Berlin W, Flottwell St. 1. 
Cable Address: Musikwolff, Berlin 
Proprietor and Manager of the Philharmonic 
Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscription Concerts, 
Hz amburg; the Bechstein Hall, Berlin. 
aes of more than 400 artists, 
ing D’Albert, Ysaye, Ansorge, Thibaud, 
Sembrich, Risler, Van Rooy, 
and many other celebrities. 
Berlin Philharmonic 
Nikisch. 
Principal Agency for Music Teachers 


REINDAHL VIOLINS 


BOWS—VIOLAS AND CELLOS 


Artists know the 
rarity of violins whose 
tones are ‘‘sweet’’ 
from lowest. G to A 
in altissimo. You 
know how much you desire 
a violin whose tone quali- 
ties are distinguished in 
power, intensity, bril- 
liance, evenness, sympa- 
thy, perfection of open 
fifths, stopped fifths, thirds, 
octaves, clear harmonics, 
pure pizzicato tones, dis- 
tinct arpeggios, distinct 
in shake, trill and stac- 
cato, and withal quickly 
responsiveto bow- pressure 
from real pianissimo to 
fortissimo. If you do not 
possess such a violin, you 
will be interested in a 
booklet—"‘An Artist's 
Touch’’— which I will 
gladly mail you FREE, 
and which contains opin- 
ions from world famous 
artists whouse REINDAHL 
VIOLINS. 


Violins sent to responsi- 
ble persons, on trial, for 
comparison with other 
new or famous old vio. 
lins. If desired, gradual 
charge accounts opened. 





includ- 
Kreisler, 
Hekking, Carrefio 
Also manager of the 
Orchestra and of Arthur 





Reindahl,Grand Modei, $250 


KNUTE REINDAHL 


MENONA DRIVE, R. F.D. No.3 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 
(Formerly Athenaeum Bldg., Chicago) 





y. School of Music and Arts 


ALFE bag 7 oy STERNER, 


Central Park West. Cor. 95th 


ormitory for out-of-town students 


Director 
Tel. 679 Riverside 





Wd i n £ Be b— 4 oO n 4 Manufacturers of the 


WING PIANO 


A musical instrument manufactured inthe musical center of America for forty-four years 


Ninth Ave., Hudson and | 3th Streets, New York 
ROYAL CONSERVATORIUM of MUSIC in LEIPSIC 


Own building with one large concert hall and two small halls, also fifty teaching 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdy in 1843. Yearly attendance, stu- 





Factory and Offices 














950 


rooms. Founded by F. 
dents of all countries. Students received at Easter and Michaelmas each year, but for- 
eigners received at any time, in accordance with page 9 of the regulations. 

The course of tuition includes every branch of musical instruction, namely: Piano, 
all stringed and wind instruments, organ, solo singing and thorough training for the 
opera, chamber music, orchestra, and sacred music, theory, composition, history of 


music, literature and zsthetics. 
Prospectus in English or German sent gratis on application. 


Director of THE ROYAL CONSERVATORIUM of MUSIC 


FREDERIGC MARTIN 
WIGTOR HARRIS <2 


140 West 57th Street 
TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHE 


hwy 3053 Columbus 
E SOPRANO 
: CHAPMAN GOOLD 


Address: 


2314 Broadway New York 
1425 Broadway, New York 


Telephone 4789 Schuyler 
Met. Opera House Building 


“=! MURPHY 


Music, Dramatic Art, Dancing, Modern 
Languages, School of Opera. Ideal Residence 
Department for Young Ladies. Positions secured 
for qualified pupils. 

The Most Rapidly Growing 


School of Music in America 


DR. ROENTSCH 





BASSO 


Exclusive manzgement of 
FOSTER & DAVID, 500 
Fifth Ave., New York 

Telephone 2023 Bryant 























Teacher of George more Berlin; King Clark, 
Paris; Dr. Carl Dufft Jeo. Dixon, Toronto: 
Shannah C wee Ratherine Bloodgood, Florence 
Mulford, Viola Gillette, Maude Berri, Jeannette 
Fernandez, Edith Miller. 

SpecraL Operatic TRAINING (INCLUDING AcTION) 


maxoma 





TEN OR 
METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 
For concert engagements apply te 
The WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
1 West 34th Street New York 








The Indianapolis 
Conservatory of 
Music 22200 coniy tien 


430 NORTH MERIDIAN ST. 





Catalogue and circulars mailed on request. 
Pupils may enroll at any time. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


N. Y. GERMAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


306 MADISON AVENUE: Near 42nd Street, NEW YORK 
Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music. 
DIRECTORS CARL HEIN, AUGUST FRAEMCKE. 


Instruction in all branches of music from first Free advantages to students: Harmony lectures, 
beginning to highest perfection. concerts, ensemble playing, vocal 5 reading. 


Thirty-eight of the best known and experienced SEND FOR CATALOGU 
professors. TERMS, $10 UP PER QUARTER 


= a INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


(THE METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC) 
212 West 59th Street, New York City 


Complete Courses in Voice, Organ, Piano, Stringed Instruments 
Public School Music; Theoretical and Historical Branches 


30th SEASON-—-SEPTEMBER 28th, 1915 
Send for Circulars and Catalogue 


JOHN B. CALVERT, D.D., Pres. KATE S, CHITTENDEN, Dean 


























































































MUSICAL COURIER 











THE 


STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


[GRAND AND UPRIGHT] 
Are Everywhere Known As 


| THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES: 
Ditmars Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Riker Avenue 


AND 


St. Pauli, Schanzenstrasse, 20-24 > 7 HAMBURG 


Steinway Hall, 107-109 Eas! 14th Street. New York 
Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq.,W. London 

Jungiernstieg 34, Hamburg, and F 
Koeniggraetzerstrasse 6, Berlin 


Warerooms: j 


And Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 


















Mason & Homi 


“THE STRADIVARIUS 


OF PIANOS” 
@ @ 





PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 


BOSTON 














GRAND 
AND UPRIGHT 
PIANOS 





ESTABLISHED 1864 


Kranich & Bach 


NEW YORK. 


THE MOST 
HUMAN OF 
ALL PLAYERS 











in musical circles everywhere. 





JEWETT PIANO CO., 


? Manufactured by : 


JEWETT PIANOS 


Tone is one of the chief reasons the JEWETT piano is known and admired 
In clearness and sustained resonance, the 
JEWETT tone has no equal among pianos of even nearly as reasonable cost. 





FACTORIES: Leominster, Mass. 


Boston, Mass. 














The many points of superiority 
were never better emphasized 
than in the SOHMER PIANO of 
today. 


THE WORLD RENOWNED 











It is built to satisfy the most 
cultivated tastes : : : : : : 


SOHMER 








The advantage of such a piano - 
appeals at once to the discrimi- 
nating intelligence of the leading 
artists 
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SOHMER & CO. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS : 


315 FIFTH AVENUE 
Corner 32d Street 

















& 


a. 





is known throughout America and Europe for its 
artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 
excellence as a Player Piano. 


THE AUTOPIANO CO. 


Factory and General Offices: 


12th Avenue, Sist to 52d Street, New York 
LONDON REPRESENTATIVE: KASTNER & CO., Ltd. 34 Margaret Street 

















BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214-218 WILLIAM STREET AND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 


















































